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CHAPTER T. 

After the regatta, the party at Daffodil Hall 
broke up. The cousins returned to their 
various homes, that they might have a short 
time with their families before they reas- 
sembled in less than three weeks for Edith's 
wedding, and Edward went for a short cruise 
with Lord Archer. 

Lady O'Neil was glad to have a few quiet 
days to prepare herself for the loss of her 
daughter, a loss which she felt with a grief of 
which that daughter knew nothing ; for the 
mother was even more reserved than the 
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daughter. She CQuld not, however, give her 
attention exclusively to Edith. Marion and 
Mr. Batty necessarily claimed a considerable 
portion of it. Edith's nature was different 
from Marion's ; she was reserved to an un- 
usual extent about her personal and private 
fealings. No one knew, nor could she herself 
have told, what it cost her to reveal any of 
her secret thoughts or sentiments ; her dis- 
like to doing so was a great fault, and one 
which her wicked and proud heart — as good 
books in a sweeping generalization pronounce 
that organ universally to be — fostered and 
encouraged, instead of correcting. In fact, 
she had no idea whatever of the self-discipline 
which all right-minded young ladies practise 
in these times. 

There was nothing passive or subdued 
about her, and the only reason she was not 
altogether gone to the bad was probably 
" circumstances." 

In the present day, in sermons, ethical 
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works, novels, and poetry, and various other 
ways, every good woman is told that "cir- 
cumstances " is the reason she is not wicked, 
and when she has digested and appreciated 
this compliment, she is allowed the consola- 
tion of thinking that "circumstances may 
change." 

The obligation to confess a fault rested on 
Edith more heavily than any of her religious 
or moral obligations ; yet it was not one 
which she disregarded ; she occasionally did 
when she committed a serious fault, such as an 
act of grave disobedience to her mother, con- 
fess to her that it was a fault, and that she 
was sorry she had done it. But it was a 
painful tithe to her conscience, and as the 
pain increased, when she advanced in years 
and womanhood, doubled the reserve of girl- 
hood, she unburdened her breast less and less 
often, and believed she had less and less to 
unburden it of. 

She had felt sorry during the last few 
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weeks that she had not corrected some of her 
comparatively small faults during her life, as 
had she done so, she thought she would not 
have found so much difficulty in overcoming 
the large one which now had assailed her. 
She brought to the battle the vigour of youth, 
but she had not raised the stronghold of past 
victories, and she felt the disadvantage which 
its absence leaves in every life, where it has 
been dispensed with. 

Sir Hengist found, on corresponding with 
his bailiff, that it was absolutely necessary he 
should go over for a few days to Horsair 
Castle, greatly to his annoyance. He pro- 
mised Edith unasked, that he would only 
remain there one day, but at any rate she 
consoled herself by computing he must take a 
whole day going and a whole day returning, 
so that he must be away at least three whole 
days J and this consideration was a great re- 
lief, as since the party had broken up, and 
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they had been more alone, he had never left 
her side for an instant. 

She had tried to feel glad that he should 
be there, and never absolved herself from her 
efforts to love him and to banish the recollec-^ 
tion of Geoffry, but the struggles they cost 
her when compared with their results drove 
her to despair. After all the mention of 
Geoffry 's name, the sight of any particular 
spot in the grounds where she had any 
conversation with him, gave her a pang 
which experience proved it was useless to 
repress. 

At last the hour when Sir Hengist felt that 
he must go, arrived. It was a Saturday after- 
noon ; Edith drove with him to the station in 
the open barouche, and a fearful drive she 
had. He was in such misery that nothing 
she said comforted him. Several times she 
nearly lost her patience, and would have 
spoken crossly, had she not pitied him with 
so deep and warm a pity, and felt so much 
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ashamed of the treachery by which she had 
wronged him. 

At last they clattered up under the arch of 
the station, and she gave a sigh of relief 
He was in tears. " I will write every day, 
twice a day, a long, long letter." 

"As you please," she said, with a kind 
smile, for though she thought him foolish, and 
even wrong to love her as he did, yet she 
could not blame him when she considered 
how his slight £ault was indebted for its ex- 
istence to her great one ; if she, spurred by 
vanity and jealousy, had not encouraged him, 
he would not have proposed for her, and then 
he would not have loved her as he did. He 
stood leaning on the carriage-door, while the 
footman went into the station to see his port- 
manteau labelled, and to get his ticket. He 
held her hand in a clasp which seemed as if it 
could never xmclose. 

" Let us arrange particular hours to think 
of each other at^" he whispered 
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" And is that the way you love me T she 
exclaimed, looking at him mischievously, 
" pray who shall you be thinking of in the 
interval?" 

He squeezed her hand so tight that it 
nearly fell off; but though she flushed with 
pain, she did not speak ; she pitied him too 
deeply, and longed to comfort him too sin- 
cerely to complain, 

"Well, you must allow that it sounded 
suspicious," she said, in her quaint way, which 
was so fascinating to him ; she hoped by being 
bright and cheerful herself, to cheer him up a 
little, but he was beyond hope in that re- 
spect. 

" Well, really, Hengist, three days !" 

"It will be like three centuries on the 
rack." 

She laughed. 

" Why, you foolish boy, think when we are 
married,'* and the hated, but beautiful blush 
rose to her cheeks ; " what with your parlia- 
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mentary business, and all the property you 
have to look after, we must often be separated 
for weeks or even months." 

"Never 1" he exclaimed, passionately, "when 
we meet again after this, I will never leave 
you for a single instant throughout the rest of 
our lives." 

She did not speak for a minute or two, tears 
were in her eyes ; then she said gently, " But 
we might not outlive each other." 

" Then may I be the first to die !" he mur- 
mured. 

She looked at him for a minute or two, a kind 
look, but one of such sadness, that it was well 
for his happiness that his eyes were fixed on 
her hand. 

Then she turned the conversation, and 
spoke cheerfully. 

" What are you going to do about building 
up the house ?" 

" Why, my love, it is your house as well as 
mine, or soon will be* I think, perhaps, it 
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would be as well to wait until you come over 
and choose for yourself, how you would like it 
built ; I had thought of having a large suite 
of rooms made on purpose for you that you 
might have private rooms of your own, which 
no one could intrude into, one person always 
excepted," and he looked at her archly. ** Be- 
sides, on thinking it over, it seems to me that 
there is no room in the house which is nearly 
good enough for you ; the state-room, which 
the old housekeeper wanted to put you in is 
so damp that I am sure you would have 
caught your death of cold." 

" Well, but what a good thing that would 
have been ? Why did you not let her ? Then 
you could have married another wife, a Scotch 
girl, this time ; did you ever hear what the 
English officer said of the belles of the dif- 
ferent nations — * The Irish girls take us all in 
and the Scotch girls turn us all out,' " and 
she looked at him with a comical smile. 
" Come, now, cheer up ; faint heart never won. 
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etc. I am sure no Scotch girl will accept you 
if you go about with a face like that, they are 
more particular than we Irish ; you see we 
have a fund of amusement in ourselves, and,*' 
she added to herself, " I'm sure it s well for 
us we have !" 

He began gradually to look a little brighter, 
or, perhaps a little less lugubrious, would be 
the more correct expression. 

" Come now, Hengist, you really must not 
go away looking like that, or every one will 
think you have found out that I am a dreadful 
character, and that still you imagine yourself 
bound in honour to marry me, but as the time 
draws near you get wretcheder and wretcheder, 
and your face longer and longer, until at last 
it will be like the naughty little girls in the 
story-book, which trailed on the ground ; you 
see if you have no respect for your own dignity 
you ought to consider mine.*' 

At that moment the bell in the station 
rang. 
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" Train's coming, sir/' said the footman, 
appearing on the scenes, and touching his 
hat. 

Edith's face and manner changed. 

" Let us think of each other for certain at 
five o'clock every evening," he whispered, 
eagerly. 

" Very well, dear," she said so gently and 
so lovingly, that she looked unlike her stately 
and somewhat satirical self, and appeared to 
his eyes to be an angel. 

" And we will not let that prevent us think- 
ing of each other also during every moment 
of the day and night." 

She smiled, though tears were in her eyes. 

"Oh, my love, my sweet one!" he mur- 
mured, as he kissed her hand passionately ; 
" what a miserable wretch I am to have to 
leave you! Oh, hateful train to take me 
away ! Why should I go ? After all, they can 
get on as well without me. I will get into 
the carriage and go back with you, and not 
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go. I can telegraph to say I have changed 
my mind, and am not coming." 

" Hush, Hengist, hush 1 how am I ever to 
trust a person who changes his mind like 
this ? Go now, I desire you, and go this mo- 
ment, or you will be late.'* 

'* Oh, how can I leave you ?" he muttered, 
and he clung to her hand as a drowning man 
might to a straw. 

" By a little self-command,*' she said, with 
a quiet dignity which exercised a more power- 
ful effect over him than the excited state r)f 
his feelings would have rendered it possible 
to anticipate. 

The train by this time was in the station, 
and as it only stopped about two minutes, 
there seemed a probability of its going off 
without its aristocratic burden. 

"Good-bye — now go," she said, as she 
seated herself in a determined manner at the 
opposite side of the carriage, and ordered the 
coachman in her clear, firm tones, which made 
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disobedience to her impossible, to " Drive 
Qn." 

He slashed the horses, and in a moment 
the carriage was rolling rapidly down the ap- 
proach to the station, having left Sir Hengist 
and the footman standing together at the 
station door. 

'' We can go back for Thomas when the 
train is off," she said. 

She little knew the change that would have 
passed over her before they met again. 



CHAPTER II. 

Edith was alone — ^that solitude which she 
had imagined would be a relief had come, 
but like most anticipated good in this world, 
the pleasure of its realization had fallen below 
the expectations which a prospective view of 
it had created. Experience soon proved to 
her that to be left to herself with her mind 
in its present state was even worse than to 
have her thoughts distracted by Sir Hengist's 
society. She had a foretaste of what the 
three days of his absence would be in her soli- 
tary drive back from the station. She tried 
loyally to keep her mind fixed on that train 
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she had just seen start, but if she for a mo- 
ment relaxed her efforts, the vision of a 
ehip lying in Portsmouth harbour rose before 
her, and its tin sides eclipsed the railway. 
With the vision, as it were, borne on the 
waves which buoyed it up, came swelling a 
storm of feelings and emotions which, had she 
been of a weaker mould, would have overcome 
her power of resistance, but being as she was, 
the first gust of the tempest warned her, and 
the waves of passion shattered themselves 
against her will, and fell back baffled — baffled, 
but not conquered; for though it has often 
claimed it, human strength has never 'gained 
ultimate victory in such a battle. 

When she drove up to the hall door she 
was grave and pale ; so much so, that Sir 
Charles and Harry, who were standing in 
front of the house watching the action of the 
horses as they trotted up the avenue, and 
who came forward immediately to assist her 
out, were struck by her appearance, but they 
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had both far too much delicacy to make a 
remark, as they thought privately she had 
felt parting with Sir Hengist more than she 
wished noticed. 

She only arrived in time to dress for dinner, 
and came down in her white dress with her 
blue ribbons and pearl ornaments, looking, 
even to the sober eyes of a mother, father and 
brother, very attractive. 

It seemed to her at dinner that she realized 
for the first time that she was soon going to 
leave the home she loved, the scenes, the actors 
in her past life for ever. Many leaves of her 
life had been turned over in that house, p-nd 
now the last chapter was closing, the first 
volume was all but finished, a vision of the 
past came over her, with a chill in its breath 
as she seated herself at the table made pur- 
posely smaller, so that the greatly diminished 
party might be near together. 

She and Harry sat on one side, Marion and 
Mr. Batty on the other, her mother at the 
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top, and her father next to her at the bottom. 
She was surrounded by the dear home faces 
she had been accustomed to all her life : her 
father, whom she loved ; her mother, whom 
she reverenced ; darling Harry ; her dear 
good Marion, whose qualities she began to 
appreciate now that she was going to leave 
her ; the dear old red curtains ; the time-worn 
paper ; the familiar pictures of her — as a race — 
frowning ancestors, whom she had often ridi- 
culed and quizzed, but whom she felt now 
were worth any amount of other people's an- 
cestors, especially — though she did not allow 
that thought to remain — of Sir Hengist's. 

The whole of dinner she felt, with the force 
of absolute novelty, that she was going to 
leave her home. After dinner Sir Charles 
made her come and sit at his side close to 
the drawing-room fire, for the evening was 
damp and chilly for the time of year. He 
said it was his only opportunity of seeing her, 
as when Sir Hengist was there he could never 

VOL. in. 2 
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get a moment of her society, and this was the 
last time they might have a chance of having 
a real good talk together. 

He was so pleased to have her to himself 
again, that he kept her up chatting till nearly 
one o'clock, then her mother interfered, and 
said she must go to bed. But when she got 
upstairs her maid was waiting to arrange 
some matters about her trousseau, and even- 
tually she was not in bed till long after two 
o'clock, and for all the good she got by going 
there she might as well not have gone at all. 
She never slept or had a moment's repose of 
mind or body, and she rose to dress for break- 
fast, feeling that a few such nights would 
leave her in a brain fever. 

She dressed herself in those spaart clothes 
which it is the essential part of modem reli- 
gion to wear on a Sunday, and came dowiji 
looking majestic and noble, but very pale, 
almost stern, from the force of self-command 
«he was exercising. She did not know that 
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this was to be, perhaps, the most important 
day of her life. 

It was a wet morning, and after breakfast, 
as she confessed to having a headache and 
not feeling well, her mother insisted upon her 
remaining at home while the rest of the family 
went to church. When she was left alone 
she stood for a few moments by the fire warm- 
ing herself, then seeing a new book on the 
table she took it up, thinking to divert her 
thoughts from her own troubles. 

The book happened to be a new novel just 
come from a London circulating library. She 
opened at random ; she read, and as she read, 
her colour deepened and a frown came over 
her brow like that on the face of the most 
stern of her ancestors in the . dining-room. 
As well as she could gather from the small 
portion which phe skimmed over, the story 
was of a girl who liked — for Edith disdained 
to accept the author's designation of love — a 
penniless spendthrift, a man who in turn 

2—2 
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liked her, but at the same time she did not 
like the idea of the hardships of poverty, ac- 
cordingly she accepted and married a rich 
man with the acknowledged determination of 
enjoying as much as she pleased of the society 
of the man she really liked ; and this diplo- 
matic heroine, this wise child of this genera- 
tion, was held up as an object of admiration, 
and evidently, though not avowedly, patron- 
ized by the author as a character worthy of 
imitation. 

Had Edith's mind not been in its pre- 
sent state, had not the temptations which 
the story suggested and which the author 
seconded so ably, been like in kind though 
different in degree, like in result though op- 
posite in motive, to those whisperings, which, 
to her annoyance and fancied degradation, had 
lately begun to assault her, stinging her con- 
science as a swarm of musquitoes might her 
skin, but leaving no injury because at once 
rebuffed, she would not have felt so keenly or 
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seen so plainly the poison which lurked under 
the specious language and plausible argu- 
ments. She had often been surprised at the 
fuss she had heard people making about sen- 
sation novels ; for her part she seldom read a 
work of fiction of any sort; travels, and, 
above aU, yachting tours were her staple lite- 
rary food, and now she was making almost 
her first acquaintance with a modern novel 

As she read, the blush on her face deep- 
ened, and spread over her forehead and neck. 
At length she came to a paragraph in which 
the hitherto diffused special pleading for aU 
that is most heartless, low-principled, and 
contemptible in human nature, was condensed 
into one neat and masterly summary, where 
the worst morals were served up in the best 
language,, and the greatest snares which are 
laid for man on earth had such attractive 
flowers strewn over them, that they became in- 
visible to all but eyes sharpened by an unusual 
combination of circumstances like Edith's. 
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She finished it, and read no further. Clos- 
ing the book with a bang, she walked a few 
steps forward and placed it on the blazing 
coals, then stood with her arms folded, her 
head thrown back, and her whole face and 
figure expressing the utmost scorn. She 
watched it flare, flare, and flare away, until 
it ended in a puff of black smoke. After 
that suggestive denouement, she stood for a 
long time in a brown study looking at the 
clear red coals. At length her thoughts be- 
came again too much for her, and she turned 
away to seek for another book to distract 
them with.' This time her eyes fell on a 
volume of Dr. Newman's plain parochial ser- 
mons. In general, sermons were not in her 
line, but just now she felt inclined to read 
anything most opposite to a novel. She took 
it up, and opened at a sermon headed " Secret 
Faults." 

Hateful as the name was to her, it carried 
with it a &scination she could not resist. 
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She read, and as she read her attention be- 
came enchained. That masterpiece of a ser- 
mon, from the perusal of which no man ever 
rose the same as he sat down, showed her 
the private thoughts of her heart, the secret 
motives — unguessed at by herself — of her 
actions, it unravelled before her eyes the 
labyrinth of self-deception through which she 
became entangled in her present troubles. 
She came to this sentence, " Now the most 
ready method of convincing ourselves of the 
existence in us of faults unknown to our- 
selves, is to consider how plainly we see the 
secret faults of others." She had seen all 
Sybil's faults — perhaps fancied she saw ones 
which did not exist — and none of her own. 

From that moment her spirit began to 
wake from its sleep of self-indulgence; the 
dawn of a nobler life sent the herald of its 
first streaks over her, and, as it ever must, 
the self-knowledge which that sermon gave 
her laid the foundation of a knowledge more 
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divina She saw now how Sybil's faults had 
been like beams, her own like motes in her 
eyes. 

Perhaps, after all, it was not Sybil who 
had spread all the iU-natured report of her ; 
that she had spread some, she had proof 
positive; but then had she not in her turn 
said the most unkind and even cruel things 
of her ? had she not called her every sort of 
name, and never lost an opportunity of black- 
ening her character ? That Sybil hated her, 
she felt certain ; but what of that ? Did she 
not hate her in return quite as much, if not 
more cordially ? Had she not indulged in a 
wish for revenge for months ? and had she 
not sought to compass her end so eagerly 
that she had disregarded honour and high 
principle ? Oh, Edith, so well able to blush 
for others' faults, have you no blushes for 
your own! Are those fair cheeks, Uke too 
many other fair cheeks, only to be dyed in 
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crimson when an enemy has smned ? Had 
not the line of conduct she had chosen, the 
feelings she had given way to, the motives 
on which she had acted, combined to justify 
the worst accusations her most jealous rival 
could fulminate ? Yes, truly she saw it now, 
and the vision was not a pleasant one : the 
vista behind her of the sins which had ruined 
her life, the prospect before her of the judg- 
ment they would entail, and which seemed 
to hang over her head in the shape of her 
approaching marriage. 

She saw now that her nature was not one 
which could lightly be played tricks with — 
where indeed is the nature that can ? but hers 
revenged such conduct more than one of a 
weaker mould could have done. She saw 
now the evil of acting upon principles which 
she would blush to own, and of allowing un- 
worthy tempers to be the arbiters of her life. 
" But,'' whispered a voice in her ear, " what 
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is the use now in thinking of it ? The thing 
is done ; you have sown the wind and must 
reap the whirlwind ; it is too late to repent ; 
you have failed in the stake of life." 

She was in that state of mind which is the 
height, or rather the depth of human misery 
— remorse without repentance, a knowledge 
of the bitterness of sin without a knowledge 
of the consolation of religion, a self-contempt 
at personal baseness without a personal know- 
ledge of anything less low than self to rest 
upon. It was more than a young mind 
hitherto accustomed only tp selfishness could 
bear. She turned again to her sermon for 
relief, and as far as her mind in its present 
state was capable of admitting it, she found 
it. She read, " To think of these and to be 
alarmed is the first step towards acceptable 
obedience ; to be at ease is to be unsafe." 

She finished the sermon, and read on 
through the next one on " Self-denial," and 
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from that moment she dated her first serious 
thoughts about subjects which told her there 
was something left to worship, though the 
idol of self had fallen. 



CHAPTER IIL 

The two hours of Edith's solitude had not 
made her any better, and when Lady O'Neil 
walked into the drawing-room, her first 
words were, " Oh, Edith, your head is worse ! 
why did you not lie down, my child V 

Edith stood up, pale, but self-possessed. 

" You are quite mistaken, my head is 
rather better ; and now allow me to make a 
remark on you ; you are dreadfully wet, and 
blue with cold ! you see two can play at that 
game ! how black you are, said the pot to the 
kettle !'' and she looked up at her mother 
with a quizzical smile, while she began to 
unfasten her cloak. 

Lady O'Neil fixed her eyes on her, but she 
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turned her head away, and hung the wet 
doak upon a chaic 

At that moment Marion walked in. 

"Whew!" she exclaimed, as she sniflTed 
the air, " what a smell of burnt paper ! what 
have you been doing, Edith ?" 

" Burning books," said Edith coolly. 

" What books, my love ?" said her mother, 
looking surprised. 

" Bad books,'' she answered complacently ; 
" I declare I forget its name," and she stood 
for a moment in an attitude of thought, with 
her first finger on her cheek, and her eyes on 
the fire. "Oh, yes, I know!" and she re- 
peated the novel's name. 

" Why, Edith, it's a library book !" screamed 
Marion in dismay, running towards the fire, 
and looking about distractedly, as if she 
thought there might be some remnant of it 
left which she could save. " Why what can 
you have been dreaming of!" she exclaimed 
in amazement. 
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" Fortunately I was not dreaming of any- 
thing in that book, or I should not have 
burnt it/' said Edith, while her lip trembled, 
and she blushed. 

" But how very wrong of you ! really what 
is to be done 1 it was a new book, only just 
out! what are we to say to the library? 
Really, Edith, you're too bad 1 Mamma, will 
you scold her ?" 

Lady O'Neil looked at her wicked youngest- 
bom for a moment in silence, then she 
said — 

" But what is in the book, my child, that 
you objected to ?" 

" That I cannot possibly say," she answered 
coldly and haughtily ; " I feel quite enough 
degraded in my own eyes by having read it, 
without ever thinking of it, much less talking 
of it again." 

But Marion was thoroughly exasperated. 

" It never seems to occur to you that I am 
responsible for the book, having sent for it 
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for my own reading. I never heard of such 
a thing ! Mamma, will you scold her ?" 

" Well, no ; on the contrary, I feel more 
inclined to thank her for doing my work for 
me," said Lady O'Neil quietly. " Where did 
you hear of the book, my dear?" and she 
looked at Marion. 

" I saw it reviewed in the Review. 

They said it was clever and interesting, but 
cut it up rather; but then the more they are 
cut up generally, the more interesting they 
are." 

Lady O'Neil smiled. 

" I don't think that is a safe criterion ; it 
seems to me the reviews are very fair, and I 
think we ought to be much obliged to the 
poor reviewers for reading the disagreeable 
books, and warning us against them. I gene- 
rally take their opinions of them ; their only 
fault to my mind is, that they are too lenient, 
and give a little praise to books which ought 
only to be treated as this was." 
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"But, Edith/' said Marion, who was not 
at all appeased, " what can you have seen to 
object to in it? I read some of it, and it 
seemed most interesting." 

" It was a bad book," said Edith decidedly, 
" and it has gone to the flames to prepare a 
place for its author." 

" And I'm to pay for it," said Marion, sa- 
tirically. 

" No," answered Edith, quickly, " certainly 
not. That would be unfair. ; I'll pay for it 
this moment out of my pocket-money." And 
she pulled out her purse, and threw one pound 
ten on the table ; then she looked at her sis- 
ter with a smile, " So that was what was 
weighing on you, after all ! hence these tears I 
I little thought the root of all evil had borne 
such fruit in your heart ! I shall tell poor 
Batti I have found out the reason you ac- 
cepted him, and advise him, if he wants to 
test your affection to lose his last penny in 
some grand smash, to turn the golden key in 
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the lock of your iron heart — eh, Miss M. ? 
Here he comes, just in time !" 

The door opened, and the three gentlemen 
walked in. Marion vanished simultaneously. 

After luncheon the rain cleared off; the sun 
shone out, and though everything in the ex- 
ternal world was saturated with wet, the trees 
dripping like a shower bath, and the curved 
blades of grass sparkling like fairy croquet- 
hoops of emerald, still the air was so delicious 
that no one in their senses could remain in- 
doors. Marion and Mr. Batty went for a 
walk by the sea. Sir Charles and Harry went 
down to the boats, and Edith, feeling unusu 
ally '' left alone," set off for a stroll towards 
the woods on the distant hill behind the vil- 
lage. The sweet air, vigorous from its recent 
bath, refreshed her, but nothing could relieve 
the burden of her thoughts ; as she walked 
she recollected some lines she had read in a 
book of her father s, in the library with ^' Pe- 
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laBgus," written under them, and thought they 
appUed to her case. 

" Lo ! then in many ways sore troubles come, 
A host of evils rushes like a flood ; 
A sea of woe none traverse, bottomless 
This have I entered -, haven is there none !" 

" ^ Haven is there none !' " she kept repeating 
to herself; " ' haven is there none!' No ! there 
is no shelter for me from the storm of my 
miseries ! * Haven is there none !' " 

Every step of the walk she was taking re- 
minded her of Geoffry. " Why then," she 
thought, " am I taking this particular walk ? 
I will not do it," and she turned aside and 
went by another path. " I will think of Hen- 
gist ; Hengist Horsair, baronet, fine hair, very 
handsome, polished and refined," and she 
strove to attract her mind toward him, by 
enumerating his various personal fascinations, 
then she felt angry with herself for having to 
stoop to such a means for fixing her attention 
on one so' well worthy of her love ; she burst 
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out impetuously '' he is better than all that, 
he is noble, gentle, and kind-hearted, and I 
have treated him infamously," and she sighed; 
'* he will be back on Monday, and I suppose 
before two Mondays have passed we shall be 
married." She grew pale, and tried to force 
herself to face the subject calmly, but there 
was no use, the pain her efforts cost her almost 
turned her brain, and at last in despair she 
sat down on a log of wood, and leaning her 
head against a tree, prayed that she might 
die then. It was almost the first earnest 
prayer she had ever offered ; it was answered, 
though not as she expected it to be, she died 
not to the external world, but to that internal 
world of self and its indulgence, which had 
made her life useless. Presently she got up, 
and wandered on through the wood, she wished 
the good fairies would come out and take her to 
themselves, that she might spend the rest of 
her life hid from the troubles of the world in 
the blackberry bushes. " I shall soon be laid 

3—2 
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beneath them, thank God," she muttered, " if 
I go on sijffering as I am suflfering now 1 
* Haven is there none !' '' 

It was a lovely evening. The wind, which 
had been blowing hard all the morning, had 
fallen, but there was enough to make the 
leaves rush about in little eddies. As Edith 
watched them coursing about before her she 
thought they danced as regularly and grace- 
fully as if a violin had been playing a waltz 
on a reed pipe for them. " O happy leaves !" 
she thought, " why are you so without 
troubles, and I so weighed down by them ? 
it is not fair. I will crush you," and the old 
vindictive and jealous spirit, which had been 
the bane of her past life, and was still her 
besetting sin, came over her as she trod upon 
the leaves. But she found that crushing the 
leaves did not crush her miseries, and as they 
pressed more and more heavily upon her until 
the burden of them became intolerable, the 
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temptation to self-destruction presented itself 
for the first time. 

" Rest — peace — forgetfulness" — she mur- 
mured. There was a great attraction in those 
words ! her eyes glittered as with a foretaste 
of enjoyment, as she repeated them. With 
a mighty power the temptation seemed to 
gather up its forces, and sweep over her. '^ I 
dare not die," she thought, with a shudder, 
" and yet I cannot live ! one brave plunge in 
the dear old sea — dear sea — and all will be 
over ! this load/' and she put her hand to her 
head, " gone, and I in rest for ever ; no more 
remorse, no more mountains on my conscience, 
no more of this horror at the thought of seeing 
Hengist, no more of this worst of all — this 
love, these thoughts of Geoffiy ; no more of 
these struggles which I can't keep up much 
longer, to drive them away — but, instead 
peace, rest — ^forgetfulness !'' 

The contrast was beyond what she could 
bear. '* I will go," she muttered. " There is a 
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strong tide runs past O'Rourke's Cavem, I 
shall soon be carried out. I can jump from 
Smuggler's Rock, there is thirty fathoms of 
water just below it, and if I don't swim, which 
of course I won't, I shall soon sink, and be 
washed out to sea I I will go this moment, 
before my courage fails ! Let me see, how 
far am I from it ?" She turned to investigate 
her position. She had reached the top of the 
hill ; at her feet lay the village, nestling in 
its bed of arbutus bushes, with its silver stream 
winding down towards the sea through the 
middle ; half way up the hill stood the village 
chapel, crowned by its huge grey cross, which 
was what Edith called "greenified" with 
moss. She looked at everything before her 
but the cross ; at the cross she seemed not so 
much to look, as it to look at her. In the 
stillness of tJie next few moments, the look 
with which it looked at her, pierced her ; the 
lifeless stone spoke and said : '' Edith, where 
are you going ? what are you going to do ?'* 
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She trembled. She was standing at the 
turning point in her life, and that peculiar 
awe which moments of infinite importance 
cast before them as they come, crept over her. 
She was on the same spot as Geoflfry stood on 
the night of the storm. As she leant against 
an ash tree, she heard amidst the rustle of its 
leaves the sound of music rising from the valley. 

" It must be coming from the chapel," she 
thought, " I have half a mind to go and see 
what they are doing, it would be on the way 
to O'Rourke's cavern," and she shuddered as 
she began slowly to descend the hill, winding 
in and out on the clay path, and crushing at 
every step bunches of mountain ash-berries 
which the rain had brought down. She had 
never been in the chapel, and as she pushed 
the old wooden door open and stole in, she 
forgot her troubles for the moment in the ex- 
citement of her curiosity. 

The little building was crowded to excess, 
the peasants, packed like a box of herringi, 
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knelt all over the stone floor. Edith knelt 
down behind two women in blue cloaks and 
white caps, and between two fishermen in their 
rough Jersey jackets smelling strong of salt 
water. They were all singing a hymn. She 
found out afterwards it was a translation of 
the celebrated French Pilgrim s Hymn, the 
" Cor Jesu ;'* as she entered they had just 
begun a verse, and being accustomed to the 
brogue she was able to follow the words : — 

" Away with earthly passion, 
Away with worldly wealth, 
^ • In my heart's consecration, 
I yield Thee all myself." 

As it rang into her ears, she felt a guilty 
blush come over her cheeks, and thought 
they must have known of her presence and 
given out the hymn on purpose. "Away 
with earthly passion !" 0, heavens ! if she 
could away with it ! But how ? who would 
take it away ? She saw now what she had 
not seen before — that it was the task- master 
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which was driving her to destruction ; where 
was she to turn for refuge from it ? " Haven 
is there none !" She felt sorry now that she 
had not found time to say her prayers in the 
season; perhaps if she had, her present 
troubles might not have come upon her. 
" But it's too late to begin now," she thought, 
"God will take good care not to listen to 
my prayers now that I am in such a scrape 
through not having prayed when I ought; 
no, I cannot pray, I had better go on and 
drown myself !" 

By this time they had got to the last verse 
of the hjrmn, and were singing : — 

" When life away is flying, 

And earth's false glare is done, 
Still, Sacred Heart, in dying, 
111 say Tm all Thine own." 

" When life away is flying,*' if she was to 
be drowned in a few minutes life was cer- 
tainly flying away for her ; but then, the idea 
of death which the verse expressed was dif- 
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ferent to the idea she had presented to her 
own mind a few minutes before, and as the 
contrast rose like a spectre before her, she let 
her head fall upon her breast, while sh» 
clasped her hands in shame — shame unlike 
any shame she had as yet known — repentant 
shame, for she felt that an Eye was on her 
which saw what her intentions had been, 
though no human being could guess them, 
and a Presence was near her Which showed 
her the real nature of those intentions and un- 
veiled the serpent who had masked himseP 
beneath the specious promise of peace — repos 
— oblivion. She was forced at length to stan^ 
before the tribunal of that conscience whose 
low voice she had neglected for many years. 
" Se judice nemo nocens absolvitur." 
She saw that the plunge into the cold sea 
would have been but the plunge into the cold 
sea, the next moment she would have stoo< 
under that Eye and in that Presence, an 
then what would she have said ? 
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Just then one of the sailors kneeling at her 
side gave her a great push on her shoulder. 
She looked up, he apologised just like a gen- 
tleman, or rather, in the way one has been 
accustomed to expect gentlemen to apologise. 
He had done it accidentally, whQe rising to 
Ins feet in common with the rest of the con- 
gregation, which was now standing in a com- 
pact mass, and appeared to have less room 
than when kneeling. 

Edith looked up the church. An old man 
with grey hair and a worn patient face was 
standing on the altar steps. He waited till 
the coughing, pushing and clattering of feet 
had subsided, then he began his sermon. His 
voice, though low, was singularly sweet and 
distinct, and penetrated into every part of 
the building. 

" My children, I want you to meditate on 
these words, * I come from God ; I belong to 
God ; I am destined for God.' That is to 
say, my God is my first principle, my sove- 
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reign master, my last end. Where was I a 
hundred years ago ? I was nothing. If I 
look back a hundred years, I see the world 
with its empires, its cities, its inhabitants ; I 
see the sun which shines to-day, the earth on 
which I dwell, the land which gave me birth, 
the family from which I sprang, the name by 
which I am known ; but I — what was I, and 
where was I ? I was nothing, and it is amidst 
nothingness I must be sought. Oh ! how 
many ages passed during which no one 
thought of me ! For how can nothing be 
the subject of thought? How many ages 
when even an insect, an atom was greater 
than I ! for they possessed at least an exist- 
ence. 

" But now I exist. I possess an intellect 
capable of knowing, a heart formed for loving, 
a. body endowed with wonderful senses. And 
this existence, who gave it to me ? Chance ? — 
Senseless word ! — My parents ? They an- 
swer in the words of the mother of Macca- 
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bees : ' No, it was not I who gave you mind 
and soul ; it was the Creator of the world/ 
Was I the author of my own existence ? But 
nothingness cannot be the cause of existence. 
It is God, then, who has taken me from the 
abyss of nothing. Had He any need of my 
existence, or could I be necessary to His hap- 
piness ? He then created me out of His pure 
love. * I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love/ From eternity, then, God thought of 
me. I was yet in the abyss of nothingness, 
and God gave me a place in His thoughts ! 
I was in His mind and in His heart. ' I have 
loved you with an everlasting love.' In 
creating me. He preferred me to an infinite 
number of creatures, who were equally pos- 
sible to Him, and who will for ever remain in 
nothingness. He made me the most noble of 
the creatures of the visible world. My soul 
is in His image, and all my being bears the 
stamp — the living stamp of His attributes. 
Lastly, God created me, and He has continued 
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His creation during every moment of my 
existence. As many as are the hours and 
moments of my life, so often does he make 
me a fresh present of life/' 

Edith listened. '' This, then,'' she thought, 
" is the life I am going to take I*' 

She listened as though the sermon had 
been written on purpose for her, and ad- 
dressed to her alone. The preacher enlarged 
a little upon these remarks, but he did not 
speak long ; he knew the materials of which 
his audience was composed would not bear a 
tight strain on their devotional attention, 
without revenging it by undesirable levity 
later on in the day, so with a few practical 
words, he brought his discourse to a conclu- 
sion, and, having given his blessing, disap- 
peared in the vestry door. Then all the 
candles on the altar were lighted, the priest 
reappeared vested in white and gold, the or- 
gan began to play, and all the congregation 
knelt. Edith knelt, and a feeling of awe 
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stole over her, but with it came a peace she 
had never felt before. 

The people were singing a litany, and, 
whatever might be said of the tune, the 
earnestness of their voices proved that they 
oflTered no lip-homage. When it was over, 
there was a silence, while every head bent 
low ; then a little bell was rung, and, as 
Edith bowed down, a vision rose before her, 
of a noble future life of self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice, hallowed by a higher love than one 
of earth, which she might lead; which she 
might — which she would lead. Then the 
organ played again for a moment, and then 
commenced a general clatter as all the thick 
nailed shoes, and old men's sticks, and little 
bare feet began to stump, and patter out of 
church. A few of the congregation lingering 
near the confessional, and at side altars, 
Edith was rather afraid of being recognized, 
and she thought she would steal away, but 
she wanted to see what all the people were 
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kneeling round at the upper end of the 
church, so she crept up, and peeped. It was 
a statue of the Blessed Vurgin Mary, the 
very one which had made such an impression 
on Geoflfry. She knelt down, and looked up 
in the face. In the evening light with the 
rays of the setting sun shining aslant upon it, 
the features seemed to live and move. " Oh ! 
what a beautiful face,*' thought Edith. "I 
have never seen such a face." 

The purity which reigned over it struck a 
note of sympathy, and awoke an echo in her 
own heart. The humility and meekness 
which the attitude of the figure conveyed 
were incomprehensible to her, they were 
vii-tues of which she knew nothing. But 
the purity which crowned the whole, and 
seemed to breathe in the air round the 
statue, like the echo of a distant but divine 
harmony, spoke to her inmost heart, which 
even for that of an Irish girl, was singularly 
pure. What, however, made the most lasting 
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impression on her, and the one she carried 
away, was the look of love and tenderness 
which seemed to say that none who were in 
trouble could leave her feet uncomforted; 
that the bundles of human sorrows laid there, 
if they had to be resumed, would be found 
tied with golden cords, and that hearts 
wearied with toiling through the sands of the 
desert of life, would go back to see a lustre in 
those sands which would compensate for the 
fatigue they caused. 

" This," thought Edith, "is the mother of 
that God the preacher put before me in such 
a new light — who gave me life to praise, 
reverence, and serve Him — ^that life which I 
was just going to take/* and, as she thought 
of it, she hid her face in her hands, overcome 
by a fresh rush of shame. 

Just then a woman kneeling at her side 
rose, and went into the confessional. 

She looked up. "Oh!'' she thought^ 
" what a relief if I could go, and unburden 
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my mind to some one." After a little time, 
she thought, "I must go home, or I 
shall be missed,'^ and she rose, and left the 
church. 

As she was standing at the door, an old 
peasant man came out. She addressed him, 
"What was that service ?" 

He touched his hat. " 'Tis the Benediction, 
yer honour. 'Tis a mission is goin' on now, 
some ordher or other is afther givin' it. I 
don't remimber the name rightly; he's a 
mighty fine prachur come all the way from 
Dublin. There 'tis all up on the doer." 
And he pointed to a placard on the chapel 
door. Edith turned, and found it was a 
Jesuit Mission, which had begun that day, 
and was to last the week ; there was to be 
service every day at the same hour. Having 
read this, she began to walk away ; but she 
did not walk far; she soon sat down on a 
grave in the churchyard, and burying her face 
in her hands began to soK She so seldom 
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cried that she was. astonished at herself^ and 
yet the tears were too great a relief for her to 
have the courage to stop them. How long 
she sat there she did not know, but when she 
looked up the church was being shut up, the 
people had all gone home, the sun was setting, 
and a chill coming on. 

" I must go home," she thought ; but with 
that word came a recollection of her miseries, 
and she sobbed afresh. Just then she heard 
a footstep upon the grass close to her, and, 
looking up, saw the old priest who had 
preached wrapped in his cloak, with his book 
imder his arm, evidently on his way home, 
standing before her. 

She rose at once, and made a slight bow. 
" I know I ought not to be here,*' she said, 
looking confused. "I am not one of your 
flock." 

"Pardon me," he said, with a gentleness 
which attracted her directly, " all who are in 
trouble are in my flock." 

4—2 
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There was something in his manner, so 
benign and yet austere, that it made her feel 
a reverence steal over her which no one else 
had ever inspired. 

" Then truly I am in it !" burst against her 
will from her lips. 

He looked at her. " Have you sought for 
consolation from the Sacred Heart of our 
Lord?" he asked, simply. 

She shook her head. 

*' Do so, then, my child, at once, and you 
will find it — so much so, that you will bless 
your troubles, which brought it to you.'' 

He spoke with an earnestness which, she 
thought, must have impressed any heart. 

" In the meantime, don't let your troubles 
make you despair. Remember, 'Blessed are 
they that mourn.' They are a sign of our 
dear Lord's particular love for you, so you 
must not be cast down." And he looked at 
her with a cheering expression. 

By this time they had reached the 
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churchyard gate. Edith instinctively turned 
towards her home. The priest was going in 
the opposite direction. 

"Thank you so much for what you have 
said/' she murmured through her tears. 

** Thank you for not being angry with me 
for intruding on your sorrow. Good*-bye, my 
child, God bless you/' and he bowed to her^ 
and then turned and walked rapidly away, 

" I will do what he advises,** she thought, 
as she turned to walk home. And as she 
slowly wended her way through the wood> 
and over the meadows, feeling softened by the 
calm of that beautiful evening, she sought iot 
consolation where it is never sought in vain. 

She only got to the house just in time to 
dress for dinner. No one asked her where 
she had been, so she did not say anything 
about it. 

The next morning she rose after another 
sleepless night, and, kneeling by her bed^ said 
her prayers for the first time for many monthd 
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—■said them, indeed, as she had never said 
them before, not as a form, but with a wish 
that they might be answered. Then she went 
down, looking certainly quite pale enough to 
justify any amount of maternal anxiety about 
her health. This was the day Hengist was 
to return. She was nerving herself for the 
event 

Lady 0*Neil held her hand in hers for some 
minutes while she looked in her face. The 
beautiful blush, looking more marked than 
ever now on her pale skin, flew over her face. 

" Are you afraid of not being able to recog- 
nise your own child again ? A pretty sort of 
a mother 1" and she looked up with a smUe. 

" I soon shall not be able to recognise my 
own child if she gets much paler,'* said Lady 
P'Neil, gravely. 

"Well, I shall always recognise you, so 
you need not alarm yourself about our passing 
in the street,'* and she smiled. " Is there a 
letter for me?" 
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"No, but a telegram." 

She ran to the table in excitement, took up 
the envelope, and tore it open. It was from 
Sir Hongist to say he had caught a violent 
cold, was confined to his bed, which the 
doctor told him he could only leave at the risk 
of his life, and was therefore unable to return 
that day, as he had intended, but hoped to 
start the next 

Edith laid it down, while a look of such 
palpable satisfaction stole over her face, that 
Marion exclaimed, 

V Good news, Edie?" 

" No, not at all," she answered, briskly. 
" My dear Sir Hengist has such a bad cold that 
he cannot come to-day as he intended." 

"Oh! Fm exceedingly sorry," said Sir 
Charles, gravely. "I hope it is nothing 
serious ?" 

She handed him the telegram. 

He read it "Oh! I daresay it's not 
much ; he is quite right to nurse it," he said, 
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to keep up his daughter's spirits, though he 
knew that an attack of bronchitis is not 
always unattended with anxiety. 

A discussion on the ilhaess followed ; in 
which the endeavour was to keep up Edith's 
spirits, by making as light of it as possible ; 
for which unsolicited attention she felt duly 
grateful — she did feel sincerely sorry that her 
good, kind Hengist should be ill and suflfering, 
but the relief of knowing she would not have 
to welcome him home that day, was so great 
that it swallowed up other sentiments. And 
yet such had been her thoughts during her 
solitude, that she had longed for his society 
to distract them. 

Sir Charles then read out a letter from Lord 
Daunt, asking him and Harry to come at once 
and spend a few days with him for shooting. 
After some discussion and with many apologies 
to Mr. Batty, who they said they would never 
have left had he not been so well provided 
with society — Marion would have blushed if 
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she could — they decided to go that day, and 
return about the end of the week. 

Consequently, for the rest of that day Edith 
was left entirely to herself. Lady O'Neil was 
occupied with the two trousseaus she had to 
prepare, and as to Marion and Mr. Batty, they 
might as well have been in the moon for all the 
good they were to any one else ever since they 
had been engaged. After luncheon Edith put 
on her hat, threw her shawl round her shoul- 
ders, and set off in the direction of the chapel. 
" Poor Hengist,'* she thought, as she walked 
along, " I am very sorry you are ill," and 
teal's of compassion stood in her eyes. "I 
wish I could be near you to nurse you, or be 
a comfort to you, my dear, good Hengist, 
always so kind and good to me 1 I wish I 
could make you well by bearing your pains 
myself! What troubles there are in this 
world, to be sure 1 I will write to you the 
moment I go home, a long letter, such as I 
have never written to you before, and perhaps 
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that will be a comfort to you/' She managed 
successfully to keep her thoughts fixed on 
him, without a moment's interregnum of 
Geoffry, until she reached her destination. 

When she entered the chapel the sermon 
was just beginning, and that clear sweet voice, 
whose peculiar tone conveyed as much mean- 
ing as the words, was echoing through the 
church again. 

" We must then above all things endeavour 
to establish in ourselves a complete indiffer- 
ence with regard to all created tilings, only 
valuing them as they lead us more surely to 
our end — to praise, reverence, and serve God. 
All creatures were given to man to lead him 
to this his proper end. How is it then they 
so often draw him away from God, and are 
the cause of his ruin ? Because he seeks or 
avoids them to gratify his own whims. The 
purpose of this meditation is to reform the 
disorder of our attachments and aversions, and 
to establish in us an indifference, which con- 
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sists in our neither seeking, nor avoiding with 
a deliberate will any created thing for itself, 
but solely as it may bring us near to or sepa- 
rate us from God/' 

Edith, as she listened, thought it a beauti- 
ful and wonderful sermon ; at first its teaching 
seemed too high for her mind fully to grasp, 
but gradually she rose to it, and then life liay 
before her in a bird's-eye view, with a new 
light shining on it, which so transformed it 
that she scarcely recognized the world in 
which she had been moving. After the ser- 
mon there was the same benediction as on the 
Sunday evening, and then Edith went on a 
voyage of discovery round the chapeL Pre- 
sently she came to a statue of the Sacred 
Heart ; one hand was stretched out in an atti- 
tude of encouragement, while the look of ten- 
derness on the face arrested her. She remem- 
bered the words the old priest had said to her 
the evening before : " Have you sought for con- 
eolation in the sacred heart of our Lord T She 
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fell on her knees, and if she ever truly prayed 
in her life it was then. She remained nearly 
an hour in the church, and when she left it to 
walk home, she felt a peace in her heart which 
made her certain that be her future troubles 
what they might, they could never be altoge- 
ther like her past. 

That evening she wrote a long letter to Sir 
Hengist. The next morning a letter and a 
telegram arrived from him, the latter said 
that though slightly better he was not allowed 
to 'leave his bed. So the week passed. Sir 
Hengist telegraphed every day to say he was 
a little better, but not able to travel without 
risk. At length Friday came. Edith had 
been to chapel every day, and remained after 
the service was over, praying each day for a 
little longer time at the foot of the statue of 
the Sacred Heart. She thought the sermons 
had seemed to increase in beauty each day, 
but certainly Friday's was the crown of the 
whole. It was on the longing of the heart of 
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Jesus for the least sign of love for Him in men, 
on His gratitude to ijiem when they gave it, 
and on His particular joy and gratitude when 
a sinner showed it. 

It was a new light to Edith, and she listened 
as if in a trance. After it w^ over she prayed 
for longer than ever. But all these prayers, 
and all these meditations were not, in such a 
character as Edith's, likely to be without a 
result. She had said in London prayers were 
dangerous things, and now she was to realize 
the truth of her aphorism. 

They had resulted in a resolve, and the re- 
solve was this, that she would unburden her 
mind to Sir Hengist when he returned. She 
would confess to him the motives which had 
made her try to win his affection : she would 
tell him that she had never really loved him, 
but that she would try throughout her future 
life to do so truly and faithfully. She would 
ask his pardon for her cruel selfishness. Yes, 
she who had never stooped to beg forgivQness 
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from any one, would ask the pardon of one 
whom she had alwaySi to a certain extent^ 
looked down on. 

She would tell hun that she would marry 
him if he wished it — ^yes, and what is more, 
if he did wish it, she would do her duty by 
him to the end of her life — on that she was 
more firmly resolved than on anything else I 
and, at any rate, if she could not — and she 
now felt certain she could not — ever love him 
with that love with which a husband ought to 
be loved, which she had once thought she was 
incapable of feeling, how fiJsely she now knew 
too well — she would at least act as if she did. 
She felt it would bring a curse on her future life 
to marry him with the deception she had 
practised towards him still weighing on her 
mind unconfessed and unforgiven. 

This was her resolve. But what did it cost 
her to form it? More tears than she had 
shed in her past life ; more sleepless nights 
than her health could well bear up against; 
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I do not say she was right in forming this 
resolve, on the contrary, I am inclined to 
think she was wrong ; but when people who 
have all their life been selfish and irreligious 
first begin to try to do right, they occasionally 
act in a manner which no thoughtful person can 
approve, and their eflfortel too often assume 
exaggerated forms, and produce grotesque re- 
sults. 

None the less certainly, however, are they 
treading on the right path, and forming a 
subject of joy to the angels in heaven ; and 
those censorious persons who ridicule them, 
and who themselves may not have had the 
disposition to commit their sins, would do 
better to take a lesson from the earnestness 
which is proclaimed by the very idiosyncrasies 
they are so ready to condemn. 

Poor Edith was learning bitterly a truth 
which comes home sooner or later to us all — 
that it is easy enough at the time to ignore 
the responsibility of wrong doing, but not so 
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easy afterwards to dispense with the conse- 
quences. It is easy enough in the wild spring 
time to sow to the lawless indulgence of 
whims, caprices, vanities, and passions, but 
the autumn is less pleasant when the crop of 
weeds shake their good-for-nothing heads in 
the sower s disgusted eyes ; small blame to 
those poor sowers then, if in tearing up the 
hemlocks and thistles they go through antics 
which astonish the weaker brethren. Let 
them be astonished till their respected hair 
stands on end ; and let them remember for 
their personal edification, which is a subject 
they are generally averse to considering, that 
the most deadly weeds are those which lie 
hid at the root of fair-seeming flowers. Not 
that I bear any grudge against the weaker 
brethren. Heaven forbid ! On the contrary, 
I am ready to give them, with all my heart, 
the good Irish wish, "more power to you !'* 
But I must say that it seems to me, they 
have, as a race, increased lately with great 
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rapidity; especially that section of them 
which, apparently, never having been tempted 
to any human fraUty themselves, spend their 
time sitting in a somewhat cold and damp 
position on the steps of a seventh heaven of 
then: own construction, where they can ex- 
press pious amazement at the conduct of their 
less fortunate fellow creatures, and tear their 
hosom friends' characters to rags without 
giving them the chance of a successful retali- 
ation. However, " more power to them," and 
there's an end of them. 

Not only were Edith's eyes opened now to 
see the faults of her past life, but her heart was 
strengthened to fight against them ; strength- 
ened with the strength which she had learnt 
about at the chapel. 

As her whole past Ufe had been given up to 
selfishness, so her whole future should be 
given up to self-sacrifice. As to prudence in 
the methods of executing her resolves, she 
would have none of it. To the winds with 
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prudence in her repentance, there had been 
none in her sin. She had formed^ her deter- 
mination, and cost what it might, she would 
keep it. 

What it did cost her, could only be imag- 
ined by those who knew what pain it had 
given her, from her childhood upwards, to 
confess her slightest fault. But it was not 
this consideration which made her regret the 
necessity of her resolve. No I It was the 
thought of what the blow would be to Sir 
Hengist, which made her for a moment hesi^ 
tate in compassion. If she could only bear 
all the pain, even by havmg it doubled— and 
it was bad enough single ! — she would gladly 
have taken it, so long as he should have none. 
That he should suffer for her fault seemed so 
cruel, so unjust, that she felt no self-devotion 
to him in her future life could make up 
for it. 

" I wiU pray that it may be lightened to 
him,*' she thought : " but it must be done, for it 
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will be better for him in the end. If I mar- 
ried him under false colours he would soon 
find me out, and then we should quarrel, and 
our lives would be miserable. Yes, it must be 
done, dreadfully as I fear you will feel it, and 
oh, I wish I could soften it to you, my poor, 
poor Hengist," and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, " but it will be better for you in the 
end. If I went to the altar with a lie on my 
lips, it would draw down a curse on both of 
us." Then she paused for a moment in her 
strain of thought, she walked up and down, 
her cheeks paler than they had yet been, 
while some terrible emotion seemed at work 
within her. "I need not tell of that fancy 
for Mr. Fyndeme, no I" and her lip quivered, 
while all the finest feelings in her nature re- 
volted from the thought ; " that is a degrada- 
tion which I am not bound to submit to ! I 
have struggled against it, God knows, with, 
all the strength I have, and I will go on imtil 
it is driven out of my heart. To tell of it if 
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there were no other reason, might impUcate 
Mr. Fyndeme. No, I will not mention his 
hateful name ! Away with him, and aU con- 
nected with him ! No, it is of poor Hengist I 
will think, and perhaps if I think hard, I shall 
be able to find some way of making it lighter 
to him, by suffering a great deal more myself. 
Ood grant that I may T' 

That same Friday evening, after dinner, 
Mr. Batty and Marion, apparently not con- 
sidering the cosy t6te-k-tdte they had hitherto 
enjoyed in the inside drawing-room suffi« 
ciently secluded, betook themselves to the 
library. Thus Edith and her mother were 
left alone in the large drawing-room. Lady 
O'Neil occupied herself changing the position 
of the flower-pots on the different little side- 
tables, while she hummed an opera air which 
fihe used to hear Grisi sing in the days of her 
youtL 

.She looked almost as beautiful as her daugh- 
ter, and far more happy. Indeed Edith's eyes 
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had grown so heavy and her cheeks so pale of 
late, from want of sleep, that she had lost 
much of her good looks ; the perfect features 
were there still, with perhaps a nobler expres- 
sion, but the brilliant colouring was gone. 
She stood by the fire — ^for they had regularly 
begun fires of an evening — and gazed absently 
into it. 

"Do you know, Edith," said Lady O'Neil, 
"I heard from Mrs. Maltravers" — ^Edith 
started — " by this afternoon's post ; she and 
Sybil have been taking a tour in Killarney, 
and are now in Cork ; they seem to want to 
see this harbour ; so I think we must write 
and ask them to come here, what do you 
think? It is rather an inconvenient time, 
certainly, but perhaps they will not stay long, 
and they are such old friends, that I really do 
not see how we can do otherwise." 

Edith did not answer. 

"Of course, if you had rather be alone 
these next few days before your wedding, I 
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could make some excuse and put them off, at 
any rate until after it was over, only you 
must say so at once, my dear, for I thought 
of writing this evening." 

A whole host of thoughts and emotions 
flashed like lightning through Edith's mind ; 
here was an opportunity of suffering more 
herself, at any rate, even if by so doing she 
could not lighten Sir Hengist's burden ; but 
perhaps she could — perhaps having people in 
the house would draw off his mind from her, 
and from his misfortunes. He had always 
seemed to like Sybil. Yes, though she winced 
as she thought of it, Sybil's hopes to catch 
him had not been based altogether on ficti- 
tious foundations ; he had at one time paid 
her decided attention, and it was this which 
had excited Edith's jealousy. The society 
of a person who has once been pleasant to 
you will, generally speaking, though often in 
a moderated degree, always be pleasant to 
you ; every time you see them you will find 
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yourself re-fiiscinated by the nameless charm 
which attracted you in the first instance. 

Edith considered this. "Perhaps/' she 
thought, " when my poor, dear Hengist is in 
a state of disgust and hatred for me — as he 
will be when I have made my confession — 
it might be some comfort and amusement to 
him to have her to talk to, and to distract 
his mind from me and my infamy I Yes, she 
shall come, cost what it may to me." Yes, 
henceforth self was to go to the wall on every 
available occasion. 

Such had been her resolve, and in her 
desire to put it into action she would stop at 
nothing. She agreed with Cicero, only she 
did not know it, " Quod est, eo decet uti : et 
quicquid agas, agere pro viribus/' Thus she 
gave reins to that natural impetuosity of cha- 
racter which she did not recognize as a fault, 
or she would probably have set about cor- 
recting it with the same vehemence she ex- 
hibited towards her other shortcomings. 
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" Yes, mamma, I think you had certainly 
better ask them here, I am sure they will 
ciyoy the scenery ; Sybil is fond of drawing,, 
and she will have a perfect harvest of lovely 
views now that the country is in its autumn 
dress ; I can take her about and show them 
to her/' 

" Very well, my dear, I wiU write at once,, 
and send it down to the village to-night, and 
then it will go out by the early moming^ 
post," and she sat down at an escritoire and 
wrote rapidly. 

Edith walked to the window and leant her 
head against the sash, while she stared out 
at the flowers in the stone vases on the 
terrace as they waved in the moonlight. 
What thoughts, what recollections that terrace 
brought to her mind ! thoughts which made 
her heart beat quick ; she struggled against 
them, though she felt she was fighting an 
unequal battle. She was strengthened with 
all the high resolve of an impetuous woman'a 
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hearty but it was a woman's heart none the 
less, and a heart full of the most sensitive 
and passionate feelings. While she pressed 
her forehead against the back of her hand, 
burning tears fell from her eyes, and her 
humiliation and suffering for the moment 
were so intolerable, that they tempted her 
again into the wish to die; rest, peace, ob- 
livion 1 

Presently Lady O'Neil, having finished her 
note and given it to the butler, came to see 
what her daughter was looking at. She paused 
a few steps from her. Edith, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, was still looking at the flowers, 
and did not notice her mother's approach. 
Lady O'Neil stopped as if she had received 
an electric shock ; never could she have ima- 
gined it possible that her daughter's face 
could have worn such an expression as the 
one she now saw on it. It was a look of such 
agony, that for months afterwards, when she 
thought of it, she shuddered. Could this be 
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her daughter Edith ? Was she not dreaming, 
as she often did, about her, and was not this 
a spectre in her nightmare ? Should she not 
wake and find it false ? But at that moment 
Edith felt that some one's eyes were on her, 
and she tiuned round with a start and an 
expression of surprise. Her mother went up 
to her, and taking both her hands in hers, 
led her to the lamp. As she stcfpped at the 
table, in the full light from two lamps, she 
looked at her intently. 

" Edith," she said, " there is something the 
matter with either your mind or your body ; 
if it is your mind, and that you do not wish 
to make me your confidante" — her voice be- 
trayed pride and wounded feeling, though she 
particularly wished it not to — "I shall not 
attempt to question you ; but if it is your body, 
I have a right to ask you to tell me what it is. 
You have been looking so very pale lately 
that I have felt sure you were ill. Does your 
<5hest hurt you ?" 
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"No/' said Edith with a scornful smile, 
^' I never had a pain in my chest in my life !" 
After a moment's pause, she added, *' I have 
a headache, and I have had one on and off 
for the last two weeks ; very likely that has 
made me look pale; otherwise I am quite 
well/' 

There was a quiet dignity in her manner 
which her mother, from whom she inherited 
it, recognized at once as a sign that she did 
not wish to be asked any more questions. 
She stood silently looking at her for a minute 
or two, then said — 

*' Well, my chUd, you must try and get 
rid of that headache, for if you go on looking 
so pale I must consult the doctor. I think 
the training and rowing has been a great 
deal too much for you, I confess." 

Just then tea came in, and soon after Marion 
and Mr. Batty, arm-in-arm, which always 
amused Edith immensely, "just as if Marion, 
the personification of female ii\dependence. 
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could not get from the library to the drawing- 
room without assistance!" she would say, 
laughing; but she did not laugh this evening ; 
she sat silent by the fire with a review — ^the 
"Spectator," of which she was, with good 
reason, particularly fond — open before her, 
and her head resting on her hand; while 
Marion and Mr. Batty, who were quite 
equal to the task, did all the laughing and 
talking, and were so occupied with each 
other that they did not notice her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sunday came. Sir Hengist had not arrived, 
but there was a telegram from him to say 
he was much better, and hoped to start that 
evening or the next morning. There was 
also a letter from Mrs. Maltravers, to say, 
that as she had only a few more days to 
spend in Ireland, she would be with them 
that evening at seven o'clock. Edith men- 
tally calculated from this that she would 
have time to get home from chapel before 
they arrived. It was the last day of the 
mission service, and she would have been 
sorry to miss it. Accordingly at the usual 
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time she found herself amongst the rustic 
crowd inside the door of the old chapel. The 
meditation this last evening was on the love 
of our Lord for His enemies. 

*' Self-sacrifice/' said the old man on the 
altar steps, " is the proof of love, without it 
there is no love. A selfish love, which seeks 
only a personal pleasure at the expense of 
the object loved, is no love at all, but a coun- 
terfeit coin. Self-sacrifice is at the same time 
the proof and the fuel of real love. To sacri- 
fice self for those we love, and who love us, 
is generally considered noble and generous; 
but to sacrifice self for those who hate us, 
and have always been our enemies — this you 
will say is beyond human nature. Perhaps 
so. But this is what our Lord came on earth 
to do, and if we wish to follow His example,, 
we must try to do it, we must love our ene- 
mies, and if we truly love them, we shall be ; 
unselfish and self-sacrificing towards them; 
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by this we shall know if we really love them, 
or only say we do.'" 

Edith listened, and the words sank into 
her heart. The lesson seemed drawn out on 
purpose for her, and she resolved to practise 
it on Sybil the^ moment she arrived. All the 
angry, bitter, jealous feelings which had been 
striving for the mastery in her heart, all the 
old sores opened and enmities raked up which 
had been torturing her throughout the day, 
combining with the worst of foes, the recol- 
lections of Geoffry, were stilled and calmed at 
the soimd of that grave sweet voice which 
went so quietly on, deahng peace, and love, 
and comforting words around ; teaching high 
principles, and from its brave tones imparting^ 
the strength to carry them out. 

After the sermon came the Benediction, and 
as Edith knelt to receive it, she felt such a peace 
from evil feelings, such a repose from temp- 
tations and distracting thoughts, such an 
unearthly joy in place of her misery and de- 
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pression, that she wished it could have lasted 
for ever. But it was soon over, and the 
people dispersing. She had not time to re- 
main behind this evening, but she just went 
for a minute to offer one last little prayer 
before the beautiful statue of the Sacred 
Heart. Then, refreshed and strengthened, 
she rose and walked rapidly home. She had 
scarcely taken off her walking things, when 
the carriage drove up to the door, and has- 
tily smoothing her hair, she ran down to 
welcome — ^yes, to welcome — within the doors 
of her own dear home Mrs. Maltravers and 
the lovely Sybil. 

With what mingled feelings she received 
Sybil's kiss, and led her into the drawing-room. 
*^ I am glad you were able to come," she said, 
with simple sincerity ; " but you must have 
had a cold drive, the weather has turned so 
chilly lately.'* 

" Yes," simpered Sybil, peering up sideways 
intently at Edith, out of her long snaVi^-Hke 
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€yes, '* we left it quite warm in England, and 
now we have had to send for all our winter 
things ; we were perished at Killarney." 

Edith smiled. 

" You must come and warm yourself by the 
fire/' she said, kiadly, leading her towards it. 

" So I have to congratulate you on another 
happy event," said Mrs. Maltravers, as they 
walked together through the long hall. Lady 
O'Neil knew that Mrs. Maltravers thought 
Marion's a vulgar match, and despised her for 
allowing her daughter to make it. 

" I hear it is quite a love match, I am so 
glad for dear Marion's sake, she was always a 
favourite of mine you know, such a sweet girl!'' 

" Thank you, it is very kind of you I am 
sure," said Lady O'Neil, a little stiffly ; ** here 
she comes to speak for herself" 

" I hope, dear," said Sybil, as Edith took 
her up to show her her room, " that we have 
not come at an inconvenient time.'^ 

" Not at all," said Edith, kindly ; " on the 
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contrary, a most convenient one, plenty of 
room for you, and you will not be over-run 
with troops of Irish cousins, who as a race I 
know you dislike." 

She simpered, and put her head on one side. 

" Dear Edith, shall you think me very rude 
if I ask when the happy event is to be ?" 

Though Edith coloured, her eyes twinkled 
with something of their old merriment. "Well, 
it's not settled for certain, it all depends on 
the vestry clerk ; he can't find the register'' 
(this was true), " and has been twice to papa 
lately about it." 

The evening passed off pleasantly. Mr. 
Batty made himself generally agreeable, and 
ia the absence of any other gentleman did 
squire of dames uncommonly well. 

Edith was very polite. She could not be 
otherwise in her own house, but on this occa- 
sion she had special reason for being so. 
Whatever her private feelings might be — 
and they were such that every moment she 
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revolted from her companion — ^their existence 
was a sign they must be crushed, according 
to the new compass by which she had resolved 
to steer through the rest of life, and every 
time she felt inclined to be angry, or sa- 
tirical, she remembered the sermon, and was 
at once gentle and kind. Mrs. Maltravers 
had plenty of London gossip to retail, and 
enough iU-natured stories of her friends and 
acquaintances to have delighted all the cluba 
and half the old maids in England, so there 
was no chance of the conversation dying a 
natural death, which, to tell i^e truth, is a 
decease often more regretted than that of a 
valuable public man. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the course of the next day Sir Charles and 
Harry arrived, and were much struck by 
Edith's pale looks. 

That evening, shortly before dinner, when 
Edith and Sybil were standing on the terrace 
in front of the house, admiring the view, a 
vehicle known to the initiated as a jingle — a 
conveyance resembling a tea cannister on 
wheels — I was going to say dashed, but jog- 
gled would be the more correct expression, up 
to the door. From the interior of this recep- 
tacle, to Edith's amazement. Sir Hengist 
sprang, and advanced rapidly towards her. 

" I thought I would surprise you !" he ex- 
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claimed, his whole fcce beaming with smiles of 
joy. " Oh, my darling, how glad I am to see 
you again!" In another moment he would 
have clasped her in his arms, but she caught 
his wrists. 

*' Not here, Hengist," she whispered, "there 
are strangers by; speak to IMiss Maltravers." 

He started, and turned with 'an expression 
of surprise towards Sybil. " Miss Maltravers 
here ! Why, how very odd ! I'm sure I beg 
pardon!" and he stretched out his hand to 
Sybil with a look of pleasure. 

Edith saw it, and for an instant her old 
jealousy revived, but the next it was subdued, 
and she exclaimed heartily, " Yes, I knew you 
would be glad to see her !" 

" As glad as I am astonished," he exclaimed, 
apparently unable to get over his surprise. " I 
seem to hear the waltzes of last season ! It 
looks like a little bit of a London ball-room 
stuck down in the country !" 

" Yes, doesn't it !" said Edith, naturally. 
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" I hope for the future, Sir Hengist," said 
the fair Sybil, in a most impressive mamier, 
'^our acquaintance will not be confined to 
ball-rooms." 

" Oh really — aw — I hope not, I'm sure." 

" Present circumstances are certainly against 
it," said Edith, with a quiet twinkle in her 
eye. 

" I hope Mrs. Maltravers is quite well ?" he 
said, while his face clouded over, for it began 
to dawn upon him for the first time that this 
visit of Sybil's would interfere with his full 
monopoly of Edith's society. 

'* Quite well, thank you so much for asking," 
and she put her head on one side, and looked 
up at him with a bewitching smile. 

" And how are you, my darhng ?" he said, 
turning to Edith. "Why, how pale you are!" 
and he started — "you have not been well Oh, 
my darling," and he trembled while he took 
her hand, and looked at her intently, "you 
have not been well — what is the matter ? — 
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was it — was it — my absence — ^was it — was it 
your anxiety about my illness ? — '* and he 
trembled still more, while his anxiety gave 
place to a look of delight. 

" I am not ill/' she answered indignantly. 
" I hate to be thought ill, especially when I'm 
quite well ; you are so pale yourself after your 
cold, that you think every one else must be 
pale ; however, if you like I'll rouge." This 
was a cut at Sybil, which in her irritation at 
being thought ill, she could not resist the sa- 
tisfaction of making. 

He stood looking at her in silence for a 
minute or two. "Oh, my darling, I wish that 
I could believe your words." 

" Thank you," she said, giving her head 
a little nod ; " that speech does us both 
credit." 

He smiled sadly. 

" More credit than your looks do your mo- 
ther's care." 

Sybil's lynx eyes had been watching this 
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scene^ though her head was apparently turned 
in another direction. 

" I must say I quite agree with you. Sir 
Hengist," she said, in a tone of commisera- 
tion. " I do think our dearest Edith looks 
strangely paler than when I saw her last in 
town as she was leaving, after the fatigues of 
what, considering the circumstances" — and 
she cleared her throat and looked up archly 
into his eyes — " must have been a most ex- 
citing season." 

A rush of colour flew over Edith's face, her 
eyes flashed, and for a moment all her old 
violent anger against Sybil, which she had 
determined never to feel again, rose up ; her 
vehement, and, as she had considered, in- 
describably secure past resolves, to her amaze- 
ment fell before it. She was going through 
her apprenticeship in the work of self-reform, 
and had to learn that when we have with 
particular earnestness determined never again 
to give way to a certain fault, we may con- 
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aider ourselves lucky if, when next we are 
tempted to do it, we do not fall to a lower 
depth than we ever reached before. 

" You are quite mistaken," she said, 
haughtily; "it was not at all an exciting^ 
season to me, but rather the reverse. We 
are apt to make such great mistakes when 
we judge about other people's feelings." 

Sybil succumbed like a baffled snake, and 
wriggled backwards with a simper, twisting^ 
her body about and her head from side to 
side so rapidly and with such novel con- 
tortions, that it seemed as if the jointing 
must be damaged. 

"Ah, Sir Hengist," she simpered pathe- 
tically, " do you endorse that sentiment ?" 

" No," he said, shaking his head gravely ; 
" I think when a person looks very pale you 
cannot be mistaken in judging they feel 
iU." 

" You can, then," said Edith, in a loud, 
angry voice ; " you are perfectly and entirely 
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wrong, and were never more wrong in your 
life." 

Poor Sir Hengist looked quite frightened. 

Sybil raised her eyes to heaven as though 
in terror of what was coming next, while 
Edith stood looking like a horse which has 
borne a great deal of slashing, and has at last 
taken the bit between his teeth. 

Sybil advanced, and gazing up at Sir Hen- 
gist, laid her long thin fingers on his arm and 
said in a low, consoling voice — 

" Don't mind, don't mind, she only means 
it in fun." 

He started back and stared at her, looking 
far more amazed than he had done at Edith's 
anger. 

A look came over Edith's face which might 
well make Sybil tremble. 

" Thank you for interpreting my feelings 
for me again this time more accurately than 
the last : at any rate, I have the comfort of 
feeling that if at any time I don't know my 
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own mind there is some one I can apply to 
for information/' 

Then without another word she folded her 
hands on her arms, and turned and walked 
into the house, while Sybil and Sir Hengist 
stood alone together, and the former took 
care not to lose the advantages of the situa- 
tion she had so cleverly worked up* 

Meantime Edith went to her own room, 
and having thrown herself on her knees, 
burst into tears. This, then, was the sucqess 
with which she had kept her resolve ! Oh, 
admirable victory ! henceforth how truly she 
could respect herself 1 She disdained to take 
advantage of the excuse which was whis- 
pered in her ear, that she did not know 
she would have been so much tried; she 
remembered, on the contrary, that she had 
felt so triumphant in her resolves, that she 
had longed for temptations of the most in- 
conceivable severity in order that her prowess 
might be proved. A very ordinary tempta- 
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tion had come, and one TvLich she should 
have been above the influence of, and what 
had been the result ? She had actually quar- 
relled with Sybil, and did not know how she 
would be able to meet her during the rest of 
her visit. She had quarrelled with a guest in 
her own house, quarrelled with an enemy she 
had magnanimously forgiven, quarrelled with 
the person who, out of the whole world, was^ 
the one she least wished to quarrel with ; but 
more than this, she had given way to her 
temper, which she had quite decided not to 
do again. She had been accustomed to find 
every one yield to her will, and had imagined 
that her own tempers and dispositions would 
be equally docile. Now she was undeceived^ 
and felt like the commander-in-chief of an 
army when mutiny has broken out amongst 
the household troops. Then, too, there was 
the greater trouble weighing on her of her 
coming interview with Sir Hengist, and of 
what he would sufier when he knew her 
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^* perfidy." Yes, perfidy it was, and perfidy 
«he would call it. She had deceived him in 
order to gratify her vanity, and perhaps 
ruined the happiness of his future life for the 
pleasure of indulging her love of revenge. 
Now her heart bled for him ; she imagined 
every pang that he would feel, and felt them 
for him. This she was the more successful in 
doing as her nature was sympathetic to a rare 
degree, and it required at any time but little 
effort for her to enter into the feelings of 
others. Now, when she had such powerful 
motives, to excite her compassion, her heart 
was moved to a tenderness which she had 
never experienced, and which for a short time 
unnerved her and made her swerve from her 
purpose. Her whole being seemed to melt 
into Sir Hengist's, and she could only look at 
everything from the same point of view as he 
would see it. She was conscious that she had 
never felt anything for herself as she felt this 
for him. Seeing him again and talking to 
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him, had forced her to realize his character 
and his power of individual suffering as she 
had been unable to do in his absence. While 
she was kneeling by her bed pondering on 
this, the dinner gong sounded, and she had. 
to jump up and dress with a rapidity which 
made her toilet a marvel. But she looked, as,, 
indeed, she felt, so thoroughly ill, that sha^ 
did not do justice to the bunch of autumn 
roses in her hair ; her cheeks rivalled her 
pearl necklace, and the rims round her eyes, 
the bouquet of violets in her chest. The 
party were some way advanced in dinner 
when she entered, but her place next Sir 
Hengist was vacant. He rose with a smile of 
welcome as she came to her chair, but the 
smile died on his lips when he saw her pale 
looks. 

'* You are iU, my darling," he murmured, as 
he seated himself 

'* No, Hengist, no^^' she said, in a low, de- 
termined voice, while the others were all 
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talking ; then she looked at him gently, and 
added, " I am only a little tired." 

"But what has tired you, my love? You 
ought not to be tired ; you used not to get 
tired." 

" I'm tired, like the rest of my countrymen,. 
I suppose," she said, with a spice of her old 
fun, " from doing nothing ; it s in the air, no 
doubt." 

Notwithstanding her pale looks, he was toa 
happy in his reunion with her not to laugh at 
this. Then he began and gave her an exact 
account of all he had done, said, and thought 
during his absence, which he was able to da 
privately, as the others were occupied with 
their own conversation. 

She listened with such kind interest and at- 
tention that she again appeared like an angel 
to him, and he was intensely happy, notwith- 
standing his anxiety about her health. 

After dinner, when the ladies were alone 
in the drawing-room, Edith went up to Sybil, 
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who was lounging in a pensive attitude near 
the window. 

" Sybil," she said in a low voice. 

Sybil pretended to start violently and look 
confused, as if she had no idea Edith was 
near her, though she had watched her out of 
the sides of her eyes as she walked the whole 
way across the room, 

" I have come to ask you/' said Edith, in 
so gentle and humble a tone that Sybil could 
not believe her ears, " if you will forgive me 
for speaking so rudely to you this afternoon. 
It was most wrong of me, and I am very 
sorry.'* 

Now, verily, Sybil was struck with a great 
amazement ; like the one the fair sex are so 
bewilderingly warned against at the end of 
the marriage service. What could be Edith's 
object ? Did she fear that she would go and 
repeat the little scene in London society, and 
say she was sure Sir Hengist and his bride 
would never "get on." Such, indeed, had 
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been her inteation, but how could Edith have 
guessed at it ? Impossible ! No, there was 
some more mighty consideration at work than 
this. The real motive was evidently one of 
so secret and subtle a nature that she had not 
as yet been able to penetrate it. But, not- 
withstanding her astonishment, she was equal 
to the occasion. 

" O pray don't mention it !" and she put 
her head on one side, and looked up into 
Edith's calm pale face. *'I could see, of 
course, that it was only one of those little 
romantic things — a lover's quarrel ; and dear 
Sir Hengist is so good-tempered, that it 
always must end amicably." 

" He is," said Edith, sincerely, though the 
colour mounted to her cheeks. " Thank you 
very much for forgiving me. Now you must 
have some lily of the valley; I know it is your 
favourite flower," and Edith leant over the 
pot, and picked her a nice little bouquet, 
which she tied up with a piece of blue ribbon 

VOL. in. 7 
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out of her work box and then handed to 
her. 

" 0, thank you so much !" pressing them 
affectedly to her lips. "I do so love them ! 
You know they are Sir Hengist's favourite 
flowers." 

"Are they?" said Edith, simply, "I didn't 
know it." Then she turned her back on the 
window. " Would you like to come and look 
at that book of photographs I was telling you 
about r 

" Oh, so much !" said Sybil. 

Edith fetched the book, and they sat down 
on the sofa together to look at it. She made 
herself more agreeable than she had ever been 
to any girl before — agreeable, but in a gentle 
quiet way which had a fascination of its own, 
derived from the contrast it presented to her 
usual off-hand imperious manners. Truly 
this was victory, though Edith did not recog- 
nize it as such. 

When the gentlemen came in, Sybil's 
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manner altered, and became to such an ex- 
tent gigly and simpery, that Edith could get 
no more sense out of her. Sir Hengist came 
over and made a trio, sitting beside his 
fianc^. 

"Look, Sir Hengist, do you see what I 
have got?" she exclaimed, holding up her 
bouquet, and looking archly at him over 
it. 

" Yes, how nice," he said. Where did you 
get them ?" 

'* Ah r* and she shook her head. 

"From a very nice person/' said Edith, 
sedately. 

" From some one who is soon going to be 
very near and very dear to you,'' said Sybil. 

The hated blush, which, as it always did, 
came when it was least wanted, rushed over 
Edith's face. 

" Ah I" said Sir Hengist, looking admir- 
ingly at the bouquet, "she never gave me 
any." 

7—2 
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"She actually did not know they were 
your fetvourite flower ! Do you remember 
you told me so the day we all went to Kew 
together ; it seems so long, long ago now ! 
What a silly little memory I have to be 
sure !" and she simpered. " It's not so good 
on all subjects, but it's very good about any- 
thing that concerns you, and the happy days 

of old r 

"Haw — really — Fm much flattered, Im 
sure !" said Sir Hengist, with a smile and a 
bow. "Here's a young lady, now, whose 
memory is not at all what I could wish about 
me," and he looked tenderly at Edith. 

" Why, what have I forgotten T she asked 
laughing. 

" Why, you forgot to answer three of my 
most important letters." 

"Did I?'* she said, looking puzzled. 
"Which three r 

" Alas 1 alas T' exclaimed Sybil, clasping her 
hands, " and such letters as your's must be !" 
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'^Yes, that's just it/' said Sir Hengist, 
"they were most important documents, full 
of business and questions about the house, 
and all sorts of things/' 

" But I did answer about the house/' said 
Edith simply. " I told you to do whatever 
you liked, and not to mind me/' 

" Which was just what I wanted you not 
to say," he answered, laughing as he took her 
hand in his. " Well, however, I have done 
iny best, though I'm no architect, and I hope 
you will be pleased when you see the new 
wing that is to be." 

" Ah, I love architecture !" exclaimed 
SybiL " I studied it once for some months 
with my dear cousin. Lord Lipscombe ; any 
little knowledge I may have on the subject 
19 entirely at your service. Sir Hengist/' 

"Aw — ^thank you, really, I'm sure — it's 
very kind of you, I'm sure — but you see I 
have put it into the hands of a man from Lon- 
don who appears to know all about that sort 
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of thing, and I could not well take it from 
him now ; thank you very much for your offer 
all the same." 

At that moment Sir Charles called out ; — 
** Are we not to have any music to-night ? It 
seems a long time since Harry and I last 
heard a tune — eh, Harry T 

" Yes ; old Daunt's only idea of the divine 
art appears to be the squalling of all those 
parrots and jays he has in the conservatory." 

"He knows about the science of it, though,'* 
said Sir Charles. 

" What doesn't he know about ?" said Lady 
O'Neil. 

'^ Come, I want some music, I know about 
that," said Sir Charles. 

Edith went to the piano, while Sybil 
contrived by some " clever questions " to en- 
gage Sir Hengist's attention, and keep him 
talking to her in a whisper all the time Edith 
was singing. 

Harry came up to the piano, and sang one 
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or two duets with Edith, and talked to her 
between the songs, glad of an opportunity of 
getting his sister to himself for once. 

" I heard from Fyndeme yesterday," he 
said, as he turned over the leaves of one of 
her songs. "He's not been well, and has 
got a couple of weeks' sick leave. I asked 

him to come here " Edith started, and 

grew whiter than ever, while her hands 
trembled so that, but for a quick vigorous 
effort, she would have let the music book she 
was holding, drop on the keys. " His letter 
yesterday was a refusal, however ; he says he 
is going to London to see a doctor about his 
head, which it seems has never got over the 
blow from the boom." 

Edith, who had been standing, sat down, 
and bent her head on her hand. " The blow 
he got, saving me," she thought. Then look- 
ing up at Harry, with an eagerness she tried 
in vain to repress, she asked, while her voice 
shook, " Is it serious, Harry ?" 
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"Well, I don't know," he answered; "Fyn- 
deme generally makes nothing of his ailments, 
so I am afraid its something which will cost 
him doctors at any rate, which he can ill 
affoixl." 

" But, Harry, it seems most unfair, — ^he got 
the blow saving my life, — ^really, — I ought to 
pay for it," and she coloured up crimson^ 
" Could you, do you think, manage to forward 
it to him, as if it came from you, if I gave it 
your 

Harry looked at her with a keen gaze. 
She met it unflinchingly. Her eflforts to re- 
press her affection for GeoflBy had been pure 
and sincere, and she could meet any man's 
look on the subject. 

"Well, I think it's rather a good idea, 
though it may be called poetical justice ; he 
did get the blow in your service, certainly ; 
but, you know, you'll have to ask Sir Hen- 
gist's leave." 

"No!" she exclaimed, indignantly, "ask 
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his leave to spend my own pocket money as I 
like I Nonsense, Harry I" 

" Why, of course ; I shall expect my wife 
to tell me how she spends every penny." 

" Oh, fiddle !'' said Edith, pouting out her 
under-lip, though her eyes were laughing, 
" she'd soon bring in the item of a penn'orth 
of poison for my husband. Look here, Harry, 
I can give you some of the money to-night, 
and will you send it off as if it came from 
you, by the early post, to-morrow ?" 

" Very well : five pounds from an heiress 
for doctors. If it was to become known you 
would be called the gilded pill." 

She smiled rather sadly, " As soon as ever 
I can sUp away, I will go up and fetch it," 
she said, looking round, " in case it should not 
be in time for the early post in the morning." 

" All serene, I'll accompany myself accord- 
ing to my own fashion in this song, so you can 
go now and make haste back, or Horsair — who, 
by-the-by, appears to me to be having a flir- 
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tation, I don't know what he appears to you — 
will grow desperate, as is his habit when you 
are five minutes out of the room." 

She laughed, and vanished unobserved 
through a side door, returning in a few 
moments with a ten-pound note, which as she 
stood close to Harry she contrived to push 
unnoticed into his waistcoat pocket, and he 
nodded with a smile in the middle of his 
*^ bold buccaneer " song. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Geoffry returned to England, he found 
that the ducking and the blow on his head 
had caused more serious results than he had 
at first anticipated. His forehead swelled up 
to an alarming size, and became so painful 
that, much against his will, and after post- 
poning the necessity till the last moment, he 
was obliged to consult a doctor. He said it 
was very serious, and ordered quiet and moun- 
tain air. So Geoffiy went down to Derby- 
shire, a county he had heard his mother talk 
so much about, that he seemed to know every 
feature of it, and had always wished to be- 
come personally acquainted with it. He took 
a room in a little cottage on a moor, and spent 
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from dawn till nightfall wandering about over 
the mountains, ruminating. 

When a man wanders about ruminating for 
hours in solitude, a woman is sure to be at 
the bottom of it. She is at the bottom of 
all mischief, we know well. Knowing this, 
and with the wide field of inventive faculties 
and practical capabilities which men possess, 
it is surely striking that they have not as yet 
hit on a successful method of extinguishing 
her. When this is done the millennium wiD 
have come, and an era of tranquillity will have 
set in ; but until it is done, — until she is 
banished so completely off the earth, that no 
vestige of her remains to quarrel over, — ^there 
will be nothing but civil and political distur- 
bances, wars and rumours of wars ; men 
forced to endure the annoyance, and serious 
interruption to their employments, of being 
tried in public courts for beating their wives 
to death: sober-minded M.P/s distracted from 
i}xe grave duties of the state, — the framing of 
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laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and the recommending to mercy of drunkards 
who have brained their wives, — ^by a clamour 
about woman's rights or woman's wrongs. 
She will be continually making a Babel with 
her exorbitant demands, that she may have 
a remnant' of her own money to spend on her- 
self and her children, after having supplied her 
husband with beer and gin, and will be cease- 
lessly parading before the world her absurd 
wish, that if her better-half is determined to 
flagellate her out of life, she may have the 
option of leaviiig some of her money to 
relatives who have treated her with less 
rigour. 

Yes, away with woman ! Not satisfied with 
making men miserable from their cradle to 
their grave, she dares, — with that baseness 
which belongs to all tyrants, — to lay her 
crimes on the shoulders of those she has 
wronged. Then, I say, away with her ! 
Send her to the moon in Mons. Jules 
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Verne's special tram, and have done with 
her. From the moment that act of exter- 
mination is accomphshed the atmosphere of 
this earth, at present surcharged with electric 
sparks from her mischievous eyes, will be- 
come fresh and bracing, and the political 
and social horizon will shine with the light of 
a southern dawn, instead of presenting, as it 
now does, a continual, — a roar, — ^a bore, — a — 
I mean, ahem ! Aurora Borealis. 

What was the cause of the bump on 
GeoflBy's head, which had entailed upon him 
so much expense and suffering ? A woman ! 
What was the reason of his wandering for 
days upon the moors, companionless but for 
the grouse? A woman! What was the 
subject which, in his solitude, so absorbed 
his attention that he went plunging through 
mountain bogs up to the upper joints of his 
knees without knowing that he had even 
wetted his feet, and thus caught fresh chills, 
which undid the good of the air? A woman I 
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Nothing which modem investigations have 
brought to light leads us to believe that the 
opinion the ancients formed, and with their 
usual simplicity expressed, of women was in- 
correct, 

Menander knew the cause of all life's 
troubles, though he did not know the extent 
of the ills to which that cause would lead in 
the fixture ages of the world. But still les& 
did GeoflBy, though surrounded by their 
evidences on all sides, fi:om his own heart to 
the fiirthermost comer of the globe, recog- 
nize those ills now they had come. 

While he wandered, 

" Lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills/' 

he pondered within himself whether he had 
acted rightly in leaving Edith as he had done. 
She had confessed she loved him, — ^what a 
thrill that recollection awoke ! — and she evi- 
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dently did not love Sir Hengist, perhaps if 
she married him she would be wretched 
throughout her future life. Perhaps she had 
wished that he might propose for her, that so 
she might have a means of escaping from Sir 
Hengist. Perhaps by rushing away as he had 
done without giving her a sign of affection, 
he had disappointed her expectations, and 
destroyed her last hope of release. Here was 
a new light on the subject ! 

Hitherto he had concentrated his attention 
on his endeavours to act personally in an 
honourable maimer, and piqued himself not a 
little on their success ; but he perceived now 
that he had been wanting in consideration for 
the feelings of her whom he had regarded too 
much in the mere relative light of a tempta- 
tion and too little as a fellow -creature, pos- 
sessed of individual feelings. 

"Of course," he thought, "she could not tell 
me when sheknewl was awake and inmysenses 
that she loved me; she did the most she could 
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in telling me when I was asleep ; perhaps she 
had been waiting anxiously for some sign from 
me that I returned her feelings^ and that at last 
she wasn't up to bearing the suspense any more, 
and so spoke out as she did, and then I made 
no response, or rather my response was to cut 
away as fast as I could and leave her to her 
fate I That look she gave me as she stood at 
the taflfedl, when I wished her every happiness 
in her future life ! Tes, that look ! had I seen 
that look before I made up my mind to go I 
should have stayed. Yes, have stayed and 
put my fate to the touch. I begin to think I 
behaved badly. I could see from the first 
she hated that fellow, and would have given 
anything to be rid of him. I can't think why 
she ever accepted him, only, I suppose, her 
mother forced her to, because of the title ; but 
it's an awful thought, that such a spirit as hers 
should be chained for life to such as his I 
And, perhaps, if I had been less selfish, had 
been thinking more of her and less of sel^ I 
VOL. ni. 8 
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might have set her free. If I had thought 
more about her heart and less about my own 
feelings of honour, confound them I But ita 
not too late now — she isn't married yet. I'll 
go back at once and propose !" 

At first he laughed at the idea, and whistled 
it away. Then he looked at it mentally with- 
out laughing at it, then he entertained it 
seriously, then he planned its execution, then 
he formed it into an active resolve, and per- 
suaded himself in so doing that he was but 
accomplishing a positive duty of humanity. 
That any streak of selfishness mingled with 
the clear waters of this chivalrous resolve 
never occurred to him. 

" If she loves me," he argued, '* and she, 
who never told an untruth, said she did, she 
cannot love Horsair too ; and if she doesn't 
love him, her life wiU be what mine has been 
since I left her, — b. hell on earth I To save 
her from this I go. Yes ; and I shall see you 
again, Edith, you angel," and a glow of joy 
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came over his swarthy face, "talk to you, 
hear your voice, and your odd saying, see 
your eyes ! Ah, those eyes I which look as if 
they had seen something too beautiful to be 
in this world ; and I will tell you that I love 
you, and perhaps I shall hear those lips in 
return, telling me that they love me ! 

" Oh," and he drew a long breath, " that 
would be joy ! worth risking a duel with Hor- 
sair for. I should think so !" and he laughed 
heartily ; " why of all things I should enjoy it 
the most; but there's no such luck, Tm afraid! 
not much chance of getting a shot out of 
those bread-and-butter fingers ! And so you 
will be mine, Edith, and not his ! Oh !" and 
he drew another long breatL " Mine, for ever 
and for ever. What if I am a forger's son t 
She knew it when she said she loved me! 
Perhaps she loves me all the better for it ! I 
go ! I go ! I will put up at the little inn in 
the village, and walk up to the house early 
the morning after I arrive, send up a message 

8—2 
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to her and see her about the grounds some- 
where, alone. Yes, alone. And 111 make her 
say yes. Who has ever yet been able to re- 
sist me ? No one ! And will she, who really 
loves me, be an exception ? She ! a mere 
woman ! when all men bend before my will, 
once I am resolved 1 Phew ! No fear !" and 
he shook his head proudly, as he tramped on 
over the heather, his heavy jaw set with a 
look of pride and power, which seemed as if 
it must carry all before it. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

When we left Edith, she had just gone up 
to her room, just gone to begin a night of 
severe trial, a night which no brain could 
have borne uninjured. Her mind was already 
weakened by a long want of sleep. She had 
not had anything worth calling by the name 
for many weeks, and for two weeks she had 
not closed her eyes for a moment, even to 
doze. She did not attempt to go to bed, but 
threw herself on her knees at its side and 
prayed, with sobs, for a long time. After 
that she rose and paced up and down the 
room, with her hand to her forehead ; it was 
in such agonies that at another time she could 
not have borne it without screaming; but 
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now the pains of her mind were so great that 
she only observed those of her body as one 
might a flea-bite at the opera, feeling it with- 
out thinking of it. 

What weighed most on her was the idea 
that she must tell Sir Heugist early the next 
morning the story of her perfidy, that perfidy 
which, in pondering it over and over in her 
own mind, had become so monstrous, that in 
acting it she appeared to herself to have been 
a goblin, an imnatural fiend, more than a de- 
praved human nature, which was what she 
had rested satisfied with calling herself at 
first. Thus a subject often becomes magnified 
by dwelling on it to an unhealthy degree. 
She did not know that her mind was in a 
condition at the present moment which un- 
fitted it for forming a judgment on trivial 
matters, much more on such an important 
subject as the one which occupied it. 

'^ How he will despise me when he hears 
it I'' she thought 
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Yes, though this was not her most bitter 
pang, it was one which she felt with sufficient 
keenness to form into a definite woe. Hum- 
bling as her repentance had. been, her old 
-enemy, pride, had still too sure a footing in 
her nature not to render the torture of this 
&ial humiliation very sharp. But as a greater 
pain in a certain way eases a lesser, so the 
great pain of her sympathy for Sir Hengist, 
swallowed up the more selfish consideration 
of her personal sufferings. 

Yes, the thought of him, and what the 
l)low would be to him, towered over the mole- 
hills of her individual miseries. So vividly did 
she realize his feelings that her heart seemed 
to beat in his body, her mind to live in his 
brain. She followed a whole line of thought 
which she knew would be present to him on 
hearing her confession; his first start of 
horror ran through her, then his anguish as 
she, by her own lips, would force him to 
realize what his mind at first refused to ad- 
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mit ; she felt in her breast every dart of pain 
and indignation which would stab his. She 
remembered how he loved her, his grief at 
leaving her oilly for a few days, his joy on hift 
return, the way in which his voice trembled 
when he spoke to her, and his eyes following 
her wherever she went ; what would it be to 
him to find that one on whom he had spent 
such a wealth of affection and devotion, — ^for 
she felt that she was, alas ! as he had often 
told her, his only religion, — was imworthy of 
ordinary esteem ? As haven there was none for 
her, so now haven there would be none for him. 
Wicked as she was, she had found in 
religion a refuge from the extremities to which 
her sufferings were driving her, but he would 
not find that refuge because he would not 
seek it. She remembered how by her past 
want of religion, she had lost the opportunities 
by which she might have led him where he 
would now find a support under those mis- 
fortimes which her contemptible vanity and 
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jealousy had brought on him. Yes, he was 
the victim of her sin ; and now, instead of 
doing anjrthing to make up to him for her 
past cruelty, she was going to add the crown- 
ing point by forcing on him the humiliating 
revelation that he had never gained her love, 
that what she knew he valued above all his 
other possessions was not his at all, and 
never had been. Her feelings for GeoflBy 
had shown her what love was, had brought 
it home with one blow to her heart, and 
knowing that was what Sir Hengist felt 
for her, she could estimate his sujfferings 
when he foimd she was as \mworthy of it aa 
she was worthy of his contempt. And yet 
she must make her confession because she 
could not marry him with a lie upon her lips ; 
she could not vow before God to love him,^ 
when she did not love him with the love that 
vow was meant to express; yet more when 
she loved another man with that love. 
Yes, that was the worst of alL In this 
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time of her bodily weakness, her power to 
struggle against that passion broke down, 
and it swept over her in one of those bursts, 
which she dreaded as she dreaded the fece of 
the evil one himself. 

This was the worst of all — this foe within 
the fortress ; her outward troubles were bad 
enough, but they would not have broken her 
spirit, had not every bitter drop which her 
open enemies forced her to drink had poison 
mixed with it by this traitor in the garrison. 
She resisted bravely, as she had always done, 
with as much energy of will as ever, but with 
less power of mental action ; and as she found 
it gaining a dominion over her which it had 
not exercised before she was terrified ; the 
passion was in no way weakened by her bodily 
weakness, rather strengthened, but her higher 
powers of reasoning were ; that moral force of 
resistance, which being one of the most deli- 
cate faculties of our nature, is the one most 
easily depressed by any weakness which tells 
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on the brain, was now incapable of doing its 
work on her behalf. 

She, poor girl, knew nothing of this, and 
only thought herself indescribably wicked, 
when she found that, notwithstanding all 
her prayers, all her resolves and struggles, 
her affection for Geoflfry was not only not 
extinguished, but stronger than she yet re- 
membered. Could it be that some insidious 
whisperings connected with this were really 
prompting her to make her confession to Sir 
Hengist, and hiding themselves under a hypo- 
critical pretence of love of sincerity ? 

Oh heavens, could it be ? This suggestion 
conveyed an implication of falsehood which 
was not easy to be borne by a mind which 
piqued itself on its truthfulness. 

"No, it is not?" she exclaimed, as she 
stamped her foot in her walk, "away with 
the thought ; and oh, away with you, most 
hateful image of a most hateful man ! I wish 
I had never seen you 1" 
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There she was in her evening dress, with 
the roses in her hair, and her ornaments on. 
She had dismissed her maid when she entered 
her room^ and said she would undress herselE 
The night was cold, she had no fire in her 
room, and her neck and arms were partially 
bare* Though she did not notice the chill 
which crept over her, her constitution was 
not the less affected by it, and it added one 
more straw to the bodily weakness which was 
already too heavy a burden for her mind to 
carry, though that mind had caused it. 

" What was the use of all my prayers and 
grand resolutions," she thought, "if this is the 
result ? I was perfectly determined never to 
think of Mr. Fyndeme again; never to re- 
member his face or his voice, or a word he 
ever said to me ; never to let his image rise 
up before me, or those feelings which it brings 
come over me ; yes, perfectly determined ! and 

now " She trembled from head to foot, 

then fell upon her knees by her bed, while 
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she buried her face in her hands^ and ex- 
claimed, " O God, have mercy on me 1" 

The humiliation she endured then was 
greater than any she had yet felt, and greater 
than any she had to bear to the end of her 
life. She had in aiFfcer-life to walk over the 
path her own selfishness had strewn with 
thorns, and to bend under the boughs her pride 
had thrown across it^but nothing that after- 
wards came upon her equalled the degradation 
of those moments, as she gazed on the defeat 
of aU on which she had most prided herself at 
the crisis when she expected it to shine its 
brightest 

She^ who had thought herself to be so 
strong as to be invulnerable, had turned out 
to be so weak as to be despicable, and those 
passions, which in the abstract she had con- 
sidered beneath contempt^ had^ in the end, 
made her their slave. She prayed, but no 
one seemed to be attending to her. Like 
Margaret, in " Faust/' she felt — 
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" Prom Thee the glorified 
Their faces turn, 
Their hands to reach to Thee : 
Shudder the blest. 
Woe !" 

"I pray/' she thought, " but my words don't 
rise beyond my lips ; no/' and a groan of de- 
spau: broke the stillness of her room. "Q-od ia 
angry with me, because I still like Mr. Fyn- 
deme, and will not listen to me ; all that ia 
good and beautiful and holy must turn from 
me with horror and disgust! I turn from 
myself with it, I'm sure," and she shuddered. 
"This is worse than being despised by all the 
world, to have to despise myself ! I said I 
had rather die than be treated with a want of 
respect, but now I had rather every one I 
know should insult me than feel in my own 
heart I deserve it." 

She did not see that, in reality, she was. 
most victorious when she thought herself most 
crushed. She made that jumble, which haa 
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been the occasion of sufifering to otihers, be- 
sides her, between temptation and sin. But 
though victory was hers, the price she paid 
for it was high. That night was not a cheap 
barter for any prize ; when she looked back on 
it in after-years she felt that had she known 
before she was born she would have to pass 
through it, she would have chosen never to 
have existed. But still she was victorious, 
though — so marvellous are the tempter's de- 
vices to depress us — ^the most bitter drop in 
her cup was the sense of defeat. 

So the night passed, and when the morning 
light through the blind fell over her head, 
some of her hairs were gray. Streaks of light 
stole in between the blind and the window- 
sasL She remembered, for the first time, 
that she was in her evening dress, and be- 
thought herself that she would take it off and 
put on her morning things and go out ; the 
fresh air would be less oppressive than the 
house. 
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" I will go to chapel/' she thought. *' Yes, 
there^ there only, have I ever had a moment's 
peace ; I will go, it is always open ; I will go 
and pray before the beautiful statue of the 
Sacred Heart." 

She took off her evening dress hastily, put 
on her morning one, and with her hat in her 
hand, and her shawl slung on her shoulder, 
she stole downstairs, and let herself out of the 
hall-door. It was a lovely morning, the air 
was so still that the distant sounds from the 
ships came in a low murmur across the sheet 
of water which lay between Daffodil and the 
roadstead. 

The sun was jerking itself up behind the 
fitr-off hills, with the sudden jumps with which 
it always brings itself into view, and was 
beginning to throw a golden glory on the sea, 
which, looking like a sheet of green glass, 
slumbered as if it considered the night not 
yet over. Crows were cawing, thrushes were 
singing, and robins were hopping about, and 
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all expressed extreme astonishment at Edith's 
unwonted appearance. 

That peculiar freshness which there is in 
the morning air, like the freshness in the 
morning of life, was dancing about ready to 
be caught by the early bird — it tingled on 
Edith's unnaturally white cheeks, and threw 
over them a glow which it had just been 
gathering from the wild roses as they clustered 
round the feet of the lime-trees. Though it 
was late in the year for them, there were some 
bees buzzing about with an air of importance 
which suggested that the world's going round 
depended on their exertions. 

In a bay, in the meadow, about half a mile 
distant, cows were standing up to their knees 
in the water, which reflected their various 
shapes and colours ; but notwithstanding the 
waking to life of nature, a repose reigned over 
the scene. 

Edith did not think much about what sort 
of day it was, her one idea was to get to the 
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church as fast as possible. As, after some 
time, she rounded the top of the wooded-hill, 
and caught the first glimpse of the old gray 
cross, she exclaimed, "Thank God," and a ray 
of peace passed over her. 

When she got to the heavy door it was 
shut, but she managed, by putting both her 
hands to it, to turn the rusty handle, and then 
slowly walked in. It seemed as if the walls 
spoke a welcome to her, she felt at home once 
more, and the terrors of the night appeared 
as it were a dream which had given place to 
the peace of the realities round her. She crept 
up to the feet of the statue she loved, and 
knelt down. Oh, peace and rest. She laid the 
trouble of her wounded heart before that Heart 
which by its wounds had gained for her a 
treasure of consolation. What a peace came 
over her, and with it what a sense of security, 
what a hope for the future. Here was the 
refuge from herself she had needed ; the weU 
from which she could draw Another's strength 
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for her battle with that foe within the fortress, 
who to her shame had been able to conquer 
her own strength single-handed. She knelt 
on until the peasants began to assemble for 
the early mass ; then she hid herself behind 
the statue, and listened to the mass; she knew 
nothing of it, only that it brought her a greater 
peace than before. 

When it was over she bethought herself 
that she must go home, or she would be late 
for breakfast. She offered up one last little 
prayer at the feet of her dear statue, and 
then gathering her shawl round her, stole out 
at a side door, and slipped away through the 
wood, imobserved by the peasants. 

What a different woman she went back from 
what she came. " Ah, blessed chapel !" she 
thought, " the strength I wanted has come ; 
now I am no longer in such a servitude as to 
be hated by myself and by angels/' 

She felt strong then, but she was soon 
reminded of how weak her body was, by the 
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way the hill told on her. She was obliged to 
rest twice on her way up, which astonished 
and alarmed her, as she had never had to rest 
going up hill before, and she feared that 
something serious must be the matter with 
her. She accidentally took a diflferent path 
in returning, from the one she had come over, 
and soon found herself on the way she and 
Geoflfry had taken when they came home after 
a walk they had taken together one Sunday. 
Every step brought Geoffry's face and voice 
to her mind, and the old temptations came 
back stronger than before ; she walked on 
battling bravely with them, imtil she was not 
far from the house. "I feel very ill," -she 
thought, " I cannot bear it much longer, but 
I shall soon be home." 

She was passing up under the old elm-trees 
now, through a perfect wild garden of perri- 
winkles and honeysuckle, not a himdred yards 
from the house. Gradually she felt a felling 
of her bodily and mental powers creeping over 
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her; three times she struggled against it, 
each time with less nerve than the last, but 
the fourth it overcame her, and in exhaustion 
she leant her arm against a tree, and her 
head fell on it, while her hat tumbled down 
at her feet, and her coils of hair, which had 
been insecurely pinned at first, began slowly 
to disengage themselves, and fall over her 
shoulders. There was a stillness in the air 
under the trees, such a hush from the singing 
of birds or fluttering of the branches, that 
Edith could have heard. her breathing had she 
listened, but the battle had left her nearly 
feinting. 

She could have heard something else, she 
could have heard footsteps crunching the dead 
leaves as they approached. She did not hear 
them. A few moments more passed, and 
then she heard a sound which would have 
aroused her from a heavier stupor than her 
present one. 

" Miss O'Neil, I want to speak to you." 
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Her body was so weak, her mind so over- 
wrought, poor girl, that for a moment she 
thought — you must forgive her, dear reader, 
perhaps you were never in the same condition 
— ^that the devil had taken a bodily form and 
come before her in the person of Geoffiy Fynd- 
eme. A chill crept over her as she raised 
her head, and stared with her eyes wide open 
and a wild expression, scarcely sane, in them, 
at the embodiment of her temptations. But 
it was not Satan. If we may believe the 
accounts his enemies spread of him, it is not 
to such as Edith he generally appears. 

GeoflTry had arrived the night before at the 
village inn, and had taken the first opportu- 
nity of prowling about the house, in hopes of 
waylaying Edith. 

He was as much astounded at her appear- 
ance as she was at his. He had last seen her 
standing at the taffi^ of the " Queen," her 
cheeks rosy with the sea breezes, and her eyes 
bright with health ; now, her face was whiter 
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than her hands, and her eyes look so unna- 
tural that he scarcely could believe she was 
Edith. 

They stood for several moments looking at 
each other in silence, each wondering if it 
could be the other they were looking at. At 
length Geofl&y spoke. 

" Why did you not get Harry to tell me 
you were ill V* 

The sound of his voice brought to Edith a 
recognition of his reality, but she was not 
sufficiently collected, nor, indeed, at the mo- 
ment sufficiently strong to speak. She leant 
her side against the tree, and stared at him. 

He came up close to her. 

" You must not be frightened because you 
have seen me suddenly. I'll tell you how I 
came here. I Ve been ill, and I've had sick 
leave, and I've been in the country, and I've 
been wandering about thinking— thinking— 
of you." 

A^ he talked Edith felt natural and at home 
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with him again ; her terror vanished, and 
alas I the old joy in his presence came back. 

"Tm afraid I frightened you by coming 
suddenly on you, but I was determined to see 
you somehow or other /^ And the old dogged 
power of will which she knew so well, and 
which had exercised so fatal a charm over her, 
rang in his voice. " The reason that I was 
determined to see you is, that I want to tell 
you that I love you." 

She started. 

" Yes," he continued, with a depth of pas- 
sion she had never before heard expressed in 
a voice, "that I love you; what's more, IVe 
loved you, as well as I can make out, ever 
since first I saw you. I may have been rude 
and rough to you — ^though you always de- 
served it — but I loved you all the time. I 
never loved any one before, and I had na 
wish to love you, I can tell you, but I do love 
you for all that. I should have spoken to 
you long ago, only you were engaged to that 
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puppet, and were, of course, bound to pretend 
you loved him, though from the first moment 
I saw you together I could tell you didn't* 
I read your feelings off like a book, and could 
see through all your hollow shams and pre- 
tences. Yours is not a mind that can deceive 
without being foimd out/' He paused. " If 
you married him you would be wretched; 
you know in your own heart you would,, 
without my telling you,'' and he looked 
at her intently with his deep set black eyes. 
"Wretched!" and the misery of a long life 
seemed summed up and expressed in his 
tone. " It's a fate I wouldn't wish for a dog ; 
a fate I'd die to save you from, and that's 
why I've come here to-day. You may be 
sure it took a good reason to bring the son of 
your father's greatest enemy back to your 
father's place," and even while he said it, he 
remembered he had let out the secret of his 
parentage, but he was so carried away that 
he did not care ; " but I pictured to myself 
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your future life^ I thought of you chained for 
good to that, that, — you, Edith, whom I loved, 
and the thought drove me here. Listen, 
Edith, I have come to offer you a way of 
escape — marry me. I am poor, I know, and 
in some ways not worth you, but I will make 
you happier, I stake my life upon it, than the 
puppet who, if you don't marry me, will in a 
few days be your husband." He paused for 
an instant, and looked perplexed, then came a 
step nearer. " I don't know how you will be 
able to get out of it if you go up to the house 
and tell everybody there. Of course your 
father and mother would make a fuss, and 
lock you up, perhaps, and as to Horsair, he'd 
send the keepers to shoot me, and in the end 
you would be driven into marrying him, and 
everything would be twice as bad for you 
both afterwards. It would have made a rout 
for nothing, and you would be worse off than 
before, for you would have made your mise- 
rable husband jealous, and put every one into 
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a rage" He paused again for an instant. 
*' There is only one other thing for you to 
do, it is your only way out of it, to run away 
with me now. We can be married at once 
either in Dublin or London, and go off abroad 
somewhere, then we can write home and say 
the thing's done, and they will be obliged to 
give in whether they like it or not, and to 
make the best of it ; yes, and you will have 
escaped that wretdied fate for ever." He 
folded his arms as he took one step nearer to 
her. '^ Edith, I never told a woman that I 
loved her before. I tell you now I love you : 
will you come with me ?' 

He fixed his gaze on her. He did not 
now doubt that it was Edith he was address- 
ing, her appearance had changed during the 
last few minutes. Her cheeks were no longer 
pale, but blushes burnt on them, and rushed 
to her forehead, darkening her fetce with that 
sort of shade which a cloud going over the 
sun on a stormy day throws on a landscape. 
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Her eyes were not now dull and heavy, but 
flashed and sparkled with a look which, though 
his nature was so hard, made him tremble. 

A few minutes before she had been feint- 
ing, scarcely able to bear her head upon her 
shoulders ; now, as she stood before him, she 
looked more full of life than in her healthiest 
days ; more spirited, more noble than when 
she had never had a pain of mind or body ; 
her head was slightly thrown back, her hands 
folded on her arms, and the sun, breaking 
through the leaves of the trees as though to 
second her, shone in a halo on her golden 
hair. What was there in her voice which 
seemed to make his heart stop beating and 
the blood run cold through him ? It was a 
calm voice, and at first perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. 

"Thank you, Mr. Fyndeme, for your 
opinion of me, though I do not know how I 
have deserved it Thank you, too, for your 
consideration for my future life; you have 
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given it an attention whicli I suppose you 
thought your own did not want. I shall tell 
my father and mother, as you are pleased to 
call them, that they need have no anxiety for 
me, as, when I have taken leave of my senses 
and of all honour and morality, you will be 
ready to give me a home." She paused for a 
moment, then went on in a different voice. 
*^ What have my father and mother done to 
you, Mr. Fyndeme, that you should come here 
to insult them and their daughter ? I should 
have thought they deserved better from you. 
And what have I done to you that you should 
dare to speak to me like this ? Had any one 
told me you would — you could — have stooped 
to do so a little time ago, I would have scorned 
them as I now scorn you. You have formed 
your opinion of me, or you would not have 
taken the trouble to come all this way to ex- 
press it to me, so I shall not try to make you 
change that. But I will not allow any one 
to speak of Sir Hengist Horsair as you have 
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done before me. He is as much above you 
and your insinuations as they and you are 
beneath contempt. He is a good man^ and 
you are a bad one, and not worthy to name 
his name. I had rather be his slave if he 
was a beggar, than your wife if you were a 
duke; and if I married him for no other 
reason, I would marry him that he might 
protect me from further insults from you. 
He is not here now, or I should have the 
pleasure of seeing him turn you out of the 
place. No, you have, with a chivalry which 
must recommend you to any woman, taken 
the opportunity to insult me when I had no 
one but myself to protect myself; but though 
I am a woman alone, I will use all the defence 
which God has given me, and if you do not 
leave me this very moment, I'll whistle for 
the gamekeeper to turn you off the groimds 
with his gun." And her hand sought for a 
little gold whistle which hung at her watch- 
chain. 
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But GeoflBy did not wait for her to use it ; 
he dragged his felt hat over his brows, and 
strode away through the dead leaves, as if a 
legion of devils were bringing up the rear. 

Edith turned and walked rapidly to the 
house, all vestige of her faintness and weak- 
ness gone. She met the butler in the hall^ 
who told her that every one was at breakfast. 
She threw her hat and shawl on one of the 
side tables in the hall, and smoothing her 
hair with her hands, went straight into the 
dining-room. There was a hectic spot in each 
of her cheeks, and her eyes were sparkling 
with more than their ordinary vivacity ; in 
fact, she looked so unusually well and hand- 
some, that Sir Hengist's heart bounded as he 
saw her, and Sybil felt no rouge could com- 
pete with those roses. 

" You are yourself again to-day, my dar- 
Hng," he whispered, delightedly. 

" Yes, I am, thanks/' she said kindly, as 
she shook his hand. 
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But Lady O'Neil was not so easily deceived. 
Once, in the middle of breakfast, Edith caught 
her eyes fixed upon her with the most extra- 
ordinary expression in them, one of those 
looks she never forgot. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

After breakfast Edith took a bit of bread 
and went to the window to give it to a large 
brown setter of Harrys who was looking in. 
Sir Hengist sat for a minute or two admiring 
her graceful figure as she bent over the dog, 
patting and talking to him, and as the sun 
fell on her golden hair, he thought it would 
be impossible to find in the whole world a 
more beautiful picture. But exquisite as was 
the joy of admiring her at a distance, he could 
never long indulge it, for, like a magnet, she 
drew him to her side. He soon joined her, 
and they stood together talking about the 
VOL. m. 10 
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dog, and looking out at the sunshine glitter- 
ing on the red and gold autumn leaves. 

How little he thought as they stood there 
that it was the last day she would stand at 
his side. 

"What a lovely day !'' he exclaimed ; '^ how 
we shall enjoy ourselves!'' and he drew a 
long breath. " Well go out directly now 
and spend all day out of doors alone. Oh, 
my darling, what a day it will be !" and he 
surreptitiously took her hand; "we shall 
never have had such a day ; each moment will 
be paradise regained !" He looked at her 
with such intense joy, such passionate affec- 
tion, that she sighed. 

" Oh, Hengist,'' she said gently, putting her 
other hand over his, " you have not done as I 
asked you, and tried to love me more sensibly." 

" As if any one could love you sensibly !" 
he exclaimed, with an impetuosity which 
made him look a different man, and imparted 
a force and character to his face, the lack of 
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which, at ordinary times, was its principal 
defect, 

" I am so foolish — ^thank you." 

" Oh, my darling, you know I did not mean • 
that." 

" What else was I to think ?" she said, as 
she stooped down and patted the dog. 

" You give all your caresses to that detest- 
able dog," he grumbled, petulantly. 

" Because he is a good dog, and you are a 
bad boy," and she stroked the dog's silky 
ears ; " if men were as good as dogs, what a 
world it would be 1" and as the thought of 
Geoffry came over her, she gave a long, sad 
sigh, as she flushed crimson, and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

" But I am not bad for loving her who in a 
few days is to be my wife," pleaded Sir Hen- 
gist, bending over her. 

She looked down ; for a minute she paused, 
then said thoughtfully — 

*' No, Hengist, not for loving me, I sup- 
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pose, but for not loving me sensibly; you 
make so much of me, and think of me as if I 
was altogether different from what I really 
am. When you know me, as you will soon, 
perhaps," and her voice trembled, " you will 
only despise me the more for having let your- 
self love me so foolishly." 

"Then may I n^ever know you!" he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

" Oh, don't say that," she answered, in a 
voice of such pain that he was startled. 

" Why, my darling, what is the matter ?' 
And he looked with dismay at her cheeks, 
which had grown in a moment very pale. 

At this juncture Marion's portly person 
was seen approaching ; she interrupted the 
t6te-art6te in a somewhat unceremonious 
manner. 

*" Edith, what are we to do about Sybil ? 
One or the other of us must be with her all 
day. It really is too tiresome of mamma to 
have asked her just now. I was thinking we 
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had better divide the day, one take the morn- 
ing and the other the afternoon ; which would 
you like to take T 

'* Poor Marion I" said Edith, kindly, as she 
took both her sister's hands in hers and looked 
into her eyes with a smile ; " the troubles 
of love are beginning early with you." 

" Eeally it's too bad," complained Sir Hen- 
gist, crossly ; " my first day at home, too. I 
will have you to myself." 

" Oh, how selfish men are !" said Edith, 
comically, without looking away from Marion. 
** Would that they were dogs! And then 
they expect us to look up to them as superior 
beings. Well, Molly, I think the division 
of labour is a capital idea ; which part of the 
day should you like to take ?" 

But Sir Hengist was too quick for her. 
Before Marion could answer he stepped for- 
ward and said impatiently — 

'' If we must do it, and I think it's very 
unfair to make us, let's take the morning, by 
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• all means ; it's now past ten, and we lunch at 
one, whereas we don't dine till eight, so just 
£incy what the afternoon would be." 

After some discussion Sir Hengist had his 
way, and Edith went up to ^Sybil and asked 
her if she would like to come down and see 
the dock and the boat-houses with her and 
Sir Hengist. 

" O — h !" she exclaimed, " I should love 

tor 

Edith felt a sense of relief, it was as if she 
had rung at the dentist's door and heard he 
was not at home. These tactics of Marion's 
involved a postponement of the terrible inter- 
view which she dreaded and yet was deter- 
mined to go through. 

Edith, whose things were in the hall, did 
not take long to dress, and she and Sir Hen- 
gist waited for Sybil in front of the house. 

" Well, really this is too bad !" grumbled 
Sir Hengist, walking up and down, and look- 
ing like a spoilt child in a pet; "my first 
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day, too, which I had been looking forward to 
ever since I left you, and thought it would make 
up for the horrid misery of the days of our 
separation — ^really it's too tiresome! I do 
wish to goodness we were married, and need 
never see any one at all but our two selves, so 
that I could keep you altogether to myself 
always/' 

Edith was looking out at the distant har- 
bour sadly and thoughtfully, tears were in her 
eyes, and her head, which seemed too heavy 
for hej, was resting on her hand, if that could 
be <5alled rest which was a sharp continual 
pain. After a minute or two she said with a 
sigh— 

'* You would soon get tired of me." 

" Tired of you, my darling ! my own love, 
what can you mean V and he came up and 
took her hand. 

But at this juncture Sybil, who had taken 
good care not to be long dressing, appeared, 
looking undeniably pretty in a fashionable 
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Regent Street hat and a black silk jacket 
covered with lace and bugles. She placed 
herself deliberately at Sir Hengist's other 
side, and so the trio started. 

Edith soon found, to her satisfaction, that 
she need not trouble herself to speak at all, 
as Sybil contrived to engage Sir Hengist's 
attention and to monopolize the conversation. 
With little airs and graces, and tricks and 
antics, sweet tones and flattering sentences, 
she aroused his interest; and Edith, who 
knew him well, could see that the attention 
he bestowed on her was not all politeness, 
but that he was really pleased and amused. 

When they arrived at the boat-house Edith 
was appealed to about the boats, and though 
Sybil did her best to keep her in the back- 
ground and prevent Sir Hengist talking to 
her, she failed to succeed as she had done 
during the walk. He was beginning to long 
to hear her sweet voice again, and under the 
cover of wishing for nautical information, 
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asked her as many questions as if she had 
been a witness at the Tichbome trial. 

" And what's that V he said at last, point- 
ing to an anchor. 

" A model of the first LorcJ of the Admiralty," 
said Edith, quietly. 

" Oh, / know what that is ! I can help you 
there, dear Sir Hengist ! it is an anchor, em- 
blem of hope, sweet hope ! all that we poor 
weak women have to trust to in this sad 
world !*' And she looked up at him with such 
a glance. 

He raised his eyebrows, and said, " Oh, in- 
deed!" 

** You see," she said, with a giggly simper, 
and an affectation of playfulness, "Edith de- 
ceived you, but / couldn't." 

Edith coloured and turned away. This 
morning proved a trial severe enough to put 
her good resolutions to a crucial test; if they 
bore this, she need fear no future collapse. 

What made her rival's words xmusually ir- 
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ritating was the truth which barbed the arrow 
of their imkindness. Never had her society 
appeared so imtolerable, never had she so 
wished to be rid of her. But she stifled the 
wish by saying roughly to herself, "And pray 
who are you, and what have you been, that 
you should be complaining of other people's 
conduct? '' And the white lily of humility 
sprung up, and choked down the weeds of 
jealousy and contempt. 

Presently they sauntered to the dock, and 
out on one of the piers. It was a long stone 
pier, running about fifty yards into the sea. 

" Look," said Edith, pointing to some sea 
pinks which were growing out of a cleft in the 
stones, at the extreme end of the pier, "there, 
Hengist, are your favourite sea pinks! and 
what a ' garjayous display,' as the old garden 
woman says of the roses.*' 

" Are you fond of sea pinks, Sir Hengist V 
asked Sybil, eagerly. 

"Yes, very; I think I like them better 
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even than lily of the valley ; I thinjc I do" — 
and he paused in deliberation ; " yes, I cer- 
tainly think I do." 

Sybil's attentions and ceaseless flatteries had 
told on him, and began to make him think more 
about himself and his own opinions and tastes. 

Edith, with that unfortunate quickness for 
seeing other people's faults, with which she 
was gifted, noticed and understood this, and 
sighed. 

" Oh I" cried Sybil, with empressement, " I 
must have some ! I will keep them for ever ! 
dear flowers !" and she set off towards them. 

" Stop, Sybil," said Edith, stepping forward 
and looking kindly at her, " I advise you not 
to go there, the water is very deep, and there 
are no steps to get up by, if you did chance 
to fall in ; the pinks are in such an awkward 
place, you see; don't mind," she added 
kindly, "I dare say we shall find some others,. 
on the rocks, before we go in." 

" Oh, I do not fear," she said, " I am not 
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SO nervous as you, dear Edith. I don't think 
I ever was," and shaking her head affectedly, 
so that her black curls flobbed about like the 
plumes on a hearse, she set off for the end of 
the pier. Edith and Sir Hengist followed 
more leisurely. 

" It's foolish," said Edith ; " the stones are 
wet, and slippery with green sea-weed.*' 

'' Shall I offer to get them for her ?" he 
asked, nervously. 

"No," said Edith, decidedly. *'I shall 
have both of you to pull out then," and she 
smiled — "we're sure to find plenty further 
on, if she would only wait" 

But Sybil was already engaged bending her 
whole body over the sea, while she stretched 
down to the flowers ; she secured one or two, 
and Edith hoped she would be satisfied, and 
retire upon her laurels, but not so ; exulting 
in the success of her prowess, and thinking to 
recommend herself to Sir Hengist by her de- 
votion to his favourite flower, she made a grab 
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at a large one growing far down ; words of 
warning burst from Edith's lips, but they 
came too late. In a moment Sybil had over- 
balanced himself, and Mien with a resounding 
splash, headlong into the sea. 

Edith looked round for a rope — ^there wa& 
not one in sight. Then she paused for a 
moment — ^yes, for one moment, into which 
were crowded more thoughts than I could 
write down in twenty. She saw there was 
but a poor chance for her rival if she did not 
jump in after her, she might go back to the 
boat-house, call some men, and get a boat, but 
in the meantime Sybil, who could not swim^ 
would probably have simk to rise no more. 
On the other hand, if she jumped, she could, 
provided her own strength held out, swim 
with her to the shore ; but then her own 
strength was just the pivot on which the 
whole matter turned — she felt so weak, and 
not only felt so, but knew that she in actual 
deed and fact was so, that she doubted 
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whether she could swim a' stroke, as it was 
the exercise which required the most muscular 
energy of any she took. If when she got into 
the water she found she could not swim, the 
alternative would be that they should sink 
together. She felt if she did it it would be 
at the risk of her life. Like a flash the old 
man's sermon came over her, " to sacrifice self 
for one we love is noble, but to sacrifice self 
for an enemy — this is Christ-like, it is what 
He did for us, and what if we would be like 
Him we must do.''- She hesitated no longer. 

"Caritus Christi urget nos." 

In an instant she had flung off her shawl, and 
with her hands clasped high in the air, had 
taken a splendid header, risen to the surface, 
and seized on Sybil just as she was gurgling 
down. A frightful duet of Sir Hengist's 
shouts and groans, and his lovely admirer's 
shrieks and screams, rang in her ears, and was 
sufficient to unnerve a brave man. She found 
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she could swim, the shock of the cold water 
revived her, and supplied her with an adven- 
titious strength which enabled her to hold 
Sybil up with one arm, while with the other 
she swam to the shore. She was astonished 
at her own success, but she forgot that 

" Caritus Christi urget nos/' 

Sir Hengist, in a frantic state, was dancing 
up and down, and yelling on the beach like 
the boys who go round the streets with the 
paper hats on the first of May. 

" Come, Hengist," said Edith, imperatively, 
as she waded through the shallow water, 
'* stop that, and help me to pull her out." 

Immediately on finding herself safe in Sir 
Hengist's arms, Sybil saw fit to go into hys- 
terics. Edith walked on rapidly first towards 
the house, to prepare Mrs. Maltravers, in 
order that she might not get a shock when 
she saw her daughter returning imder such 
strange auspices. Poor Sir Hengist, greatly 
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against his grain, brought up the rear with 
his dripping, screaming burden. 

When they reached the house, Sybil was 
put to bed, a huge fire lighted in her room, 
warm drinks were sent up to her, and every 
one in the house vied in bestowing care and 
attention upon her. 

Edith went to her room, changed her things, 
and came down with a firesh colour, declaring 
her bath had done her all the good in the 
world, and cured her headache — ^she did not 
know that the chiU had been another call 
upon her already over-taxed constitution, and 
that soon the last call would come. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Maltravers and Lady 
O'Neil went up to Sybil. Mr. Batty and 
Marion went billing and cooing out of the 
dining-room window for' a stroll on the lawn, 
delighted to escape Sybil's company, and 
Edith felt that her time was come. The colour 
her swim had given her vanished. 

" Where shall we go, my darling T mur- 
mured Sir Hengist, coming up to her, and 
bending over her. 

" To the library," she said, with her own 
quick decision, which, being opposed] to his 
natural vacillation of character, was one of the 
things about her which attracted him. 

VOL. ILL 11 
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Accordingly to the library they went. The^ 
moment she had pictured so often and dreaded 
so keenly, had come. The door was shut, and 
she stood still in the middle of the room ; her 
heart beat so fast and loud that she folded 
her arms over it, to try and repress it. Oh, 
the agony of that moment ! it was as if tha 
misery of those dreadful past nights, ending 
with that last most terrible one, was com- 
pressed into a single instant. All her old 
jealousy of Sybil, all her innate womanly 
pride came sweeping up ; but they were over- 
borne by her passionate sympathy for Sir Hen- 
gist which unnerved her, and though she had 
come there expressly to speak, left her 
speechless. 

Sir Hengist came up to her. 

"We are alone at last, at any rate, my 
darling, my own sweet one !" he murmured, 
"how I have been longing for a talk with 
you, and what a morning it has been I really, 
I do wish we were going to be married tc^- 
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morrow, and then we need never see anybody 
but our two selves for the rest of our whole 
lives ; that was one of the things I wanted 
to speak to you about, darling ; could we not 
change the day ? Could it not be Saturday ? 
This is Tuesday, so you see there would be 
plenty of time to send out the invitations and 
collect all these guests, who are coming to 
make one nervous ;" and he gave a little shy 
laugh. " Oh, do let it be Saturday, I implore 
of you !" and he clasped his hands in an 
attitude of entreaty. " Even Saturday seems 
an immense way off!" and he sighed. "Could 
it be Thursday? we might telegraph to the 
guests ; we might, mightn't we ?" and his 
handsome face lit up with a sudden glow of 
joy. "Edith, mightn't we?" 

She did not answer. 

"Oh, Edith, my darling, my own sweet 
love, say that it may be Thursday f why not 
Thursday? All the people who are coming 
live close here, and by telegraphing we could 

11—2 
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easily collect them; besides, if they didn't 
come, what would it matter ? we could get on 
without them. Oh, Edith, my darling, let it 
be Thursday ! We will decide this moment 
on Thursday, and I will send Adrian " (his 
Talet) " down to the village at once with tele- 
graphs to dispatch right and left ; I think I 
could talk her ladyship over — I think I could, 
she's always so indulgent to me ; and if she 
caw you wished it, she would be sure to give 
in. Oh, let it be Thursday 1" and he came 
up close to her. " Edith, my darling one, say 
that it shall be Thursday," and he bent over 
her. 

" Hengist," she said, and there was an un- 
natural husky tone in her voice which startled 
him. "I have been wanting to speak to 
you" — she cleared her throat, and paused^ 
«he could not go on. 

'* Well, my love ?" he exclaimed, looking at 
ier eagerly. 

She put her hand to her heart, and tried to 
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speak, but in vain. She, sa physically brave, 
was a coward before a moral difficulty. 

" Edith my love, my angel ! you are ill," he 
exclaimed, excitedly. 

But by one last grand eflfort she conquered 
her weakness of mind and body, a crowning 
effort, which, added on to her past efforts as 
the event proved, all but cost her her life. 

" I am going to give you great pain ; will 
you forgive me ?" 

"You give me pain!" he exclaimed pas- 
sionately; "you, who never have given me 
and never can give me anything but unspeak- 
able pleasure !" 

The look of agony on her face terrified 
him. 

" Why, Edith !" he exclaimed, and he grew 
pale, and stood with his mouth and eyes open, 
staring at her. 

" Oh, Hengist, if by anything I can say or 
do now, or at any future time I can make up 
to you for the pain I am going to give you, I 
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vdll do it," and she looked at him with a 
pleading, longing expression, as if she would 
give her life to save him from what she was 
going to bring on him, as indeed she would. 
She paused for a minute, while she trembled 
from head to foot. " Oh, God, help me T* she 
murmured. "Hengist," she exclaimed, and 
her voice was clear, though low. "I have 
deceived you." 

He started back a step, and grew pale. 
** Yes," she continued, more firmly, " I de- 
ceived you ; when I told you in London that 
I loved you, I told you an untruth." 
He uttered a sharp exclamation. 
" Yes, I liked you, but I did not love you. 
Not as you loved me, and not as you thought 
I loved you ; and oh, worse, Hengist, I have 
worse to tell you," and now the flush of shame 
dyed her pale cheeks and mounted to her 
forehead ; shame, for her self-respect seemed 
departing, and making the heavens of her soul 
lurid with the thought of the sins it had 
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fihone upon, as the setting sun bathes the 
sky in crimson at the thought of the crimes it 
has been forced to look on, while in its charity 
it has been lighting the world. " I accepted 
you," and with each word a breath of her life 
seemed to ebb away, " to spite another person 
I thought wanted to marry you, and who 
I thought had behaved badly to me, and whom 
I wanted to be revenged on." She paused, 
^ind pressed her hand more tightly over her 
heart, while she drew one long, deep sigh, as 
if she were saying, " The worst is over." 
*' Since I have got to know you better, I have 
liked you more and more ; but I do not love 
you — not as a wife ought to love her hus- 
band,'' and the blush deepened on her face. 
'' Not as you love me ; not," and her voice fell, 
"as I am sure I can love." She trembled visibly 
even to him, but she feared her strength fil- 
ing her, and after a moment hurried on ; " if, 
now you have heard this, now you have found 
out what I really am, what I really have been. 
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you still wish to marry me, of course I will 
marry you." There was a flash in her eye 
like that of an eagle which has been shot, and 
after a struggle to fly, is at length obliged ta 
yield itself to the hunter, though keeping ita 
spirit free to the last. " And bad and wicked 
as I am, I'll try to make you a good wife. 
But oh, you must now see I am not worthy of 
you. I was determined to tell you this before 
we married, because if you found it out after- 
wards, however you might hate me for my 
wickedness, you would be bound to me for 
life ; but now, if you like, you can leave me 
and find some one more worthy of you." Sha 
paused again, and looked at him withsad tender- 
ness. " My poor, poor Hengist," and her voice^ 
seemed to come from the depth of her heart, 
** if it has been dreadful for me to have to tell 
you this, and it has, how much more dreadful 
it must have been for you to hear ! oh if, by 
any sacrifice, or anything I can do for you 
through the rest of my hfe, I can make up ta 
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you for this pain, I'll do it. I must seem a 
monster in your eyes, I'm sure I do in my 
own 1" Emotion choked her voice for a minute, 
then she exclaimed passionately, " O forgive 
me, Hengist, forgive me !" and she knelt 
down before him and covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Edith," he exclaimed, in a tone of grief 
and dismay, while a look of bewilderment 
came over his face, " you must not kneel to 
me !" and he bent down and raised her up ; 
" Edith, my own darling, you did not mean 
that you do not love me, — O you do ! Not, 
of course, as I love you, no one could love- 
such as I am, as they could such as you ; but 
you love me, my own, my precious one !" and 
he looked down passionately at her pale face, 
which lay upon his shoulder. " O, Edith, my 
own, my darling 1" but she made no response, 
he saw that her dark eyelashes were lying on 
her cheek. He felt she was not standing 
herself, but that he supported her entirely. 
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" Edith," he said quickly, " speak to me." 
She did not answer. In terror he lifted 
her and carried her to the sofe, where he laid 
her down. Then he lost all nerve and pre- 
sence of mind, as was his habit in moments 
of diflBlculty and danger. 

"O Edith, Edith; wake up!" he called 
wildly. " Oh,' she is dead, and I have killed 
her !" and he wrung his hands. " Oh, help ! 
help ! some one come 1 Help ! help 1" His 
cries soon brought the servants and the 
greater part of the family. Edith had fainted, 
and was carried to her own room. Lady 
O'Neil stood by her bed for a long time in 
greater anxiety than she cared to tell any one, 
which was justified ; for when Edith, as it 
were, returned to life, it was to find herself 
in a brain fever. 



CHAPTER X 

Five years have elapsed since the close of the 
last chapter. The O' Neils have been abroad 
for a long time. When this chapter opens 
they are at Chamounie, and it's so hot that 
they wish they weren't. Edith is still Edith 
O'Neil, but at least in appearance not the 
same Edith we left, she has passed through 
five such years as must leave their impress on 
any one. We will take one quick glance 
through those years, but it must be very 
quick, as I have already spun out my story 
to an unprecedented length. 

Edith's brain fever, which had been brew- 
ing for so long, proved to be one of the most 
severe the doctors had ever had to deal with. 
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at least so they said, and there were plenty of 
them to say it, if numbers are an attestation 
of veracity. 

In his first terror and anguish Sir Charles 
seemed to have but one idea, which was, 
" doctors, doctors," as many and as fast as 
they could be got. The result was that the 
leading physicians from Ireland, Scotland, 
and England collected round Edith's bed, and 
came away looking at each other with ominous 
expressions. The verdict after their length- 
ened consultations was not satisfactory to 
Lady O'Neil. They said their patient's 
brain and nervous system had been over- 
strained to such an extent that they could not 
answer for the consequences ; but her general 
organization was healthy, and she had youth 
on her side. They did not absolutely give up 
hope like the sawbone's in the fable, 

" ' Is there no hope V the sick man said, 
The silent doctor shook his head, 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow ;" 
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but they said the attack was so violent that 
it would require an unusually strong constitu- 
tion to withstand it. Lady O'Neil never left 
her, and though she was obliged to have 
assistance, and indeed hired a nurse from 
Dublin, she tried as far as she could to keep 
other people out of the room, as she did not 
wish Edith's ravings to be heard. For her 
part they let her into the secret of her 
daughter's conduct during the summer, and 
of the cause of her illness. 

Time passed away, and the violence of the 
fever wore itself out, but long after the crisis 
was over, and her pulse had returned to 
somewhat of their normal quickness, her 
mind continued confused. A spell of utter 
prostration then set in, and she was as ex- 
hausted after raising her hand to her head 
as most people are after a hard day's hunting. 
For weeks this exhaustion went on, and no 
remedy seemed to take effect on it, until the 
doctors became seriously alarmed, and called 
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in an extra "opinion," whatever good he 
might be supposed to do. Well, perhaps, 
poor maligned one, he did some, for his pa- 
tient weathered the storm at length, and 
began slowly but surely to recover. 

Day by day there was a marked improve- 
ment ; her mind regained its usual clearness, 
and her body, though wretchedly wasted, be- 
gan to gather strength and flesh. At last 
she was able to be lifted from the bed to the 
sofa. The doctors had absolutely forbidden 
conversation on any subject that could cause 
the smallest excitement. Edith herself had 
shown no desire to speak more than she could 
help, as every few words exhausted her. But 
when she was once able to lie on the sofa in 
her own room by the fire in her blue dressing- 
gown, and drink chicken broth and cham* 
pagne, she began to bethink herself of other 
people. 

Sir Hengist's anxiety had been terrible, for 
days he was almost in as wild a state as 
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Edith. He spent his whole time steaJiog np 
and down the passage outside her door, listen- 
ing for every word of news from her room, 
and making it literally his meat and drink. 
But at last he got ill, between anxiety, starv- 
ing, and loss of sleep, and was obliged to lie 
on a sofa in the drawing-room with violent 
headaches ; but he had a tender and not un- 
skilful nurse at hand. Sybil, with a thousand 
acts and soothing graces, administered to his 
distressed mind and body, bathed his fore- 
head with eau de Cologne, brought him good 
news of Edith, cheered his lonely moments, 
and comforted his depressed ones. 

Mrs. Maltravers stayed on almost unin- 
vited, in order, she said, that she might be of 
use to her " dear old friend Ellen O'NeiL" 

At length, Sir Hengist grew so accustomed 
to Sybil's ministrations, that he could not 
very well do without them, and in every fresh 
trial or ache of mind or body, he turned in- 
stinctively to her for consolation. 
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The moment, however, that the fever left 
Edith, and her senses returned, he clamoured 
to be allowed into her room ; but Lady O'Neil 
was like a rock of iron in her determination 
to keep him out. . She answered all his pro- 
testations and remonstrances wdth dignity and 
calmness, though sometimes she felt irritated 
at what she considered his selfishness, for both 
the nurse and the doctors had told him that 
it would be at the risk of Edith's life or senses 
' if he was admitted to her. 

But each day as he heard she was "better" 
and " decidedly improved," and "getting quite 
herself again," he became quite importunate ; 
that want of self-control which Edith had 
often spoken to him about, and which he had 
always manifested in a greater or less degree, 
now became so marked that Lady O'Neil no 
longer wondered her daughter had found it 
impossible to love him. But Lady O'Neil 
resorted to a means of control which has been 
tried with success in all grades of life — ^the 
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lock and key — she simply locked Edith's door, 
and only opened it to a particular watch- word 
which the nurse, the maid, and the doctors 
knew : but one day he made a desperate rush 
to get in with the nurse, who, however, skil- 
fully eluded him, and locked the door like 
lightning. 

After this Lady O'Neil very reluctantly 
appealed to Sir Charles for protection. He 
treated the matter with a high hand, told the 
unfortunate lover that he considered his 
daughter's life of more value than his pleasure,. 
and that if he could not bring himself to see 
the matter in the same light, the sooner he 
left the house the better. After this Sir 
Hengist succumbed, and Lady O'Neil's wo- 
man's heart softened towards a conquered foe,, 
and she promised that the moment Edith 
asked for him he should be admitted. She 
consulted the doctor about it, and he said his 
patient was in such a condition that the 
slightest excitement would bring an imme- 
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diate return of her illness, which in all proba- 
bility would be fatal. 

At length a day came when Edith was really 
much better, and looking almost like a living 
person again. It was a bright day, balmy for the 
time of year, and instead of lying by the fire 
Edith ordered her sofa to be put across the 
window, and was carried and laid there where 
she could enjoy the lovely view over the park, 
and distant sea. After she had been gazing 
•out dreamily for a long time, she said, "Oh^ 
mamma, darling, do go and rest, you will be 
so tired, you have been here all night and all 

Lady O'Neil's own wearied feelings echoed 
her daughter's words, and as she seemed so 
much better and more herself to-day, she 
thought she might perhaps go and lie down 
an her own room for a little. So she took her 
at her word, and leaving her in the charge of 
her attentive and excellent maid, as all Irish 
maids are, she went. Now after a time the 
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maid bethought her that it was about the 
hour for her young mistress' middle of the day 
<5hicken-broth, and she determined in an excess 
of zeal to descend to the lower regions to 
discover the cause of its non-appearance. 
Thus it came that Edith was left alone, and 
the room door of course unlocked. 

Now Sir Hengist had been prowling about 
the passage all the morning, and had noted 
exactly who went in and out of his lady-love's 
room, so that the moment she was left alone 
he knew it; he watched the unsuspecting 
maid safe out of sight, then he stole on tip-toe 
up to the door, listened with his ear to it for 
a moment, then, as he heard the perfect silence 
inside, he felt the temptation was irresistible, 
and though he had been told on the best au- 
thority that what he was about to do might 
cost the woman he loved her life, he had not 
sufficient self-control to deny his selfishness 
the supreme gratification which lay within its 
reach. He took off his boots : then turned 

12—2 
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the handle slowly, and crept in. He was in 
her presence once more ! what joy ! a thrill 
ran through him from his head to his shoelesa 
feet. 

She was lying at the further side of the 
room, with her face to the window, and her 
eyes closed, wrapt in a sort of doze. He saw 
directly she had not heard him enter. Bend- 
ing down, and almost crawling, as tljiough he 
were setting a mouse, he crept to her side ; 
then he stood upright and gazed. Was thia 
the Edith he had loved ? All her golden hair 
had been shaved, and a little frilled white 
lawn cap, fitting close to her head, was tied 
under her chin ; her cheeks were hollow, her 
eyes sunk deep into her head, and her skin 
was transparent, and scarcely less white than 
the piUow on which it rested, while her hands, 
which were mere skeletons, were folded in her 
old favourite position on her arms. His first 
thought was how completely she had lost her 
beauty ; he did not think of the suffering she 
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TQust have gone through to bring her to such 
a state ; no, he thought only of his own 
wounded feelings. 

As he looked on the unlovely wreck of all 
that was once so fair, he was conscious of a 
blight passing over his affection, and instinct- 
ively he felt that if she did not regain her 
looks as they had been before, he could never 
love her as he had done. 

He stood some time looking at her, and the 
longer he looked the less he loved ; as he 
drank in her altered image, his affection ebbed 
away, until he was conscious of a complete 
revulsion of feeling, and almost disliked and 
felt a contempt for her whom only ten minutes 
ago he had adored and considered as the most 
perfect being on earth. 

"She looks dreadful 1" he thought. Far 
be it from us to deny that Edith was so 
ghastly that it would have required a cleverer 
man than her admirer to trace a remnant of 
-her former beauty in her features. There was 
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too a look of pain, even in her sleep, which 
imparted exactly the contrary idea to her old 
sunny, laughing expression, which used in his. 
eyes to be one of her chief fascinations. 

" Why, she is quite ugly," he thought, in 
dismay. 

Oh, the priceless value of mans lovet 
Though, in reality, Edith had been brought 
to such a pass by her loyalty of heart to him, 
this was all the return his princely soul could 
offer ! This was that^^much talked of, stead- 
fast affection, which was never to have 
wavered through the troubles and changes of 
a life ! Surely, when a woman sacrifices her 
all to gain such a prize as this, she manifests 
that well-balanced, critical judgment which it 
is her boast in the present day to possess, and 
on which she rests her claim to be admitted 
to higher political privileges. Women have- 
established 80 clear a proof of their sense by 
the way they have loved men, that they must 
be fit for the franchise, therefore should the^ 
boon be granted. 
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Suddenly, as he was gazing at her, without 
any siga that she was waking, she slowly 
opened her eyes and saw him. For several 
minutes she looked at him in silence, while a 
mist seemed to float over her eyes, as if she 
did not see him clearly at first, and then as if 
she did not realize his presence. At length 
she said in a low, weak voice, " Hengist !" 

He knelt down by her side, and took one 
of her trembling hands in his, " 0, my dar- 
ling, you must forgive me for coming in, but 
it seemed such an age since I had seen you t 
I could not bear it any more." 

" Let me see, when did we meet ?" and she 
looked puzzled and excited, and put her hand 
to her head as if in pain. 

"In the library, just before you got ill,, 
don't you remember T 

She paused and looked at him for a minute 
or two, as if trying to recal something, then, 
as the recollection dawned on her, a look of 
pain came over her face. 
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'* I remember/' she said, and she groaned^ 
**0 Hengist, I remember!" and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, while a shadow of 
one of her old blushes spread over her white 
skin. She pressed her hand tightly on her 
forehead^ a look of wild excitement came into 
her eyes, and her voice trembled so that he 
could scarcely understand what she said. 

" I told you how wicked I had been. Oh, 
have you forgiven me ?" 

" Forgive you ! my darling, I never thought 
I had anything to forgive ; you have always 
behaved beautifully, and like an angel to me ; 
I hope now I shall not get into a scrape for 
coming in to see you, but it seemed such an 
age since we met, and do you know they keep 
me out of the room by force. Your mother 
has behaved so badly, will you tell them they 
must not do it any more ? IVe a right to 
oome in if I choose, have I not ? My darling, 
you must speak for me, will you promise me 
to ? for they don't pay any attention to me." 
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But Edith's mind was incapable, in 
present condition, of paying attention to 
more than one subject at a time. 

"Then you are sure you have forgiven me?" 
she said. " Poor Hengist, I am so sorry for 
you ; and all you have suffered through my 
fault/' and she burst into tears. 

" Oh, my darling, don't cry 1" he exclaimed, 
getting frightened; "just think of the scold- 
ing I shall get if they think I have made you 
ilL" 

" I have been HI," she said between her 
sobs, " I think I have certainly been ill this 
long time, I think so," and she spoke in a con- 
fused, somewhat wandering way; "but I shall 
get better now that I know you have forgiven 
me. Mind, I am not sure that I've been ill, 
I only think I was because I haven't been 
going about the house, or out in the boat, 
not much at least. I think I was out in the 
boat the day before yesterday, when you said 
you had forgiven me ; but I can't quite re- 
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member," and she looked about the room in a 
bewildered, hopeless way with her hand to 
her head. " Take away Mr. Fjnademe 1 take 
away Mr. Fynderne!'' she called as she 
started up wildly. 

Now he began to get a taste of the mischief 
he had wrought. 

In terror he flew to the two bells, one ring- 
ing upstairs and one downstairs, and pulled 
them both without a moment's cessation, 
while he called for help at the top of his 
voice. In a few seconds two maids and Lady 
O'Neil rushed in : — ^we will draw a veil over 
the close of the scene. 



CHAPTER XL 

The eflfect of Sir Hengist's interview with 
Edith had been to bring on a relapse of her 
brain fever, which in her exhausted state wa& 
more dangerous than the original illness. In 
very truth to such a pass was she brought, that 
for weeks none of the doctors, and indeed no 
one in the house, not even her mother, enter- 
tained a hope of her recovery. Her life seemed 
prolonged by a miracle, and nothing but an^ 
originally magnificent constitution could have 
saved her. Each day when the doctors found 
her still aUve, they looked at each other with 
ill-suppressed amazement ; and they dreaded 
that, if she did recover, a worse calamity 
than death awaited her, for they judged that 
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this second attack must have impaired her 
brain. They all agreed at once, and without 
a moment's hesitation, that the relapse was 
entirely owing to her interview with Sir Hen- 
gist. They said she had been in a most 
critical state when he came in, a state in 
which the slightest shock, even that caused 
by the slamming of a door would have been 
dangerous to her, and the terrible mental ex- 
citement, to which his interview gave birth, 
was more than sufficient to have caused her 
death. 

When Sir Charles heard of Sir Hengist's 
conduct, he turned him out of the house 
without more ado about the matter, and told 
him he never wished to see him cross its 
threshold again. The Maltraverses went with 
him. 

Time passed on, and Edith, very slowly and 
with many a falling back, began to recover. 
It was months before anything which could 
he called a real improvement gladdened Lady 
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O'Neil's heart ; and even then her daughter's 
mind was so weak, she was so incapable of 
fixing her attention on any subject, or of re- 
membering the smallest circumstances which 
occurred from day to day, that a terrible dread 
stole over Lady O'Neil, — ^though the doctors 
had not breathed a word of their suspicions to 
her, — that her daughter might be coming back 
to a life, for which no one would exchange 
the grave. 

This state of uncertainty lasted for months, 
nay years, for it was full two years before she 
saw her daughter restored to anything like 
her normal condition, either of mind or body ; 
and even then she was so weak, that the 
smallest excitement laid her up for days; any 
mention of Sir Hengist, any allusion to him^ 
the sudden sight of anything he had given 
her, upset her, and threw her back weeks in 
her recovery. As to her engagement being 
fulfilled. Lady O'Neil felt that it would, if 
ever, be ten or fifteen years hence — ^her one 
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anxiety now was to follow the doctor's advice, 
and keep her daughter's mind, as £ar as pos- 
sible, in a state of perfect composure. In 
reply to all Sir Hengist's entreaties to be 
allowed to return and see her whom he still 
looked on as his affianced bride, she wrote 
short, cold letters, stating that it would be 
many months, if not years before a meeting 
could be allowed between him and her 
daughter. 

At last his letters became so constant, and 
such an annoyance, that Lady O'Neil, whose 
time was fully occupied in Edith's sick-room, 
handed them over to Sir Charles ; he treated 
the matter witha yachtsman-likebrevity,whicli 
effectually stopped the inflow of the inquiries 
and entreaties. He told the anxious lover 
that his conduct had been such in entering 
his daughter's room when forbidden, and with 
the knowledge that he was risking her life, 
that never, with his consent, should she be 
united to him ; he added — 
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" I am sure she will not marry without my 
consent, and therefore I consider the engage- 
ment had better be at an end. I shall not 
reply to any further inquiries you may send, 
and beg you to discontinue the annoyance 
which their arrival occasions us." 

It would be impossible, within the Umits I 
have assigned myself, to go at length into the 
details of the three years which followed. As 
Edith grew better, she often and anxiously 
inquired for her absent lover, and said she 
was ready to marry him if he still wished to 
marry her ; but her mother cut her short by 
saying it would be many a year before she 
was fit to marry any one ; and she sighed as 
she acknowledged the truth of the remark. 
As she improved in strength, Lady O'Neil, 
who, from her daughter s ravings had gathered 
the true state of her mind and affectiQns, 
told her, without fearing that she would break 
her heart, of the selfish way in which Sir 
Hengist had come into her room, and by the 
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excitement he caused her, inflicted on her the 
whole of this long illness ; then how he had 
worried incessantly with letters, and lastly, 
how Sir Charles had written to declare the 
engagement at an end. 

Tears of compassion for him started into 
Edith's eyes, angry and indignant words rose 
to her lips ; she started up impetuously. 

" But how dare papa do such a thing with- 
out my permission ; perhaps it will kill Hen- 
gist, who knows what he may have suffered 1 
as if I had not cost him enough already !" and 
she burst into tears. 

Lady O'Neil smiled slightly, she knew she 
had in her power an effectual means of calm- 
ing her; she told her not to worry herself 
about him, as she had heard from the Hol- 
deens that he had some one to comfort him ; 
Sybil Maltravers was always with him; he 
was never seen in public without her, and the 
report was that he was engaged to her. 

Edith gave a short, sharp sigh, and leant 
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back in silence, while one of her real old 
blushes — ^not its shadow, but its very self — 
spread over her face. 

" My confession showed him what I was ; 
he despised me, and has left me/' she thought. 
"Thank God r 

Notwithstanding her many feiults, her mind 
was too innocent and too noble to be capable 
of imagining the real motives which had 
chilled her admirer's devotion to her. Had 
they been told to her in the plainest language, 
they would have seemed so inconceivably base 
that she would neither have understood or 
believed them. 

In the meantime, as soon as she had reaQy 
begun to recover from her second attack, 
Marion and Mr. Batty had been married; 
Hany had gone back to his ship, and Sir 
Charles had gradually sunk into his old yacht- 
ing ways, and was constantly with Lord 
Daimt, so that Edith and her mother were 

thrown very much alone together, and for the 
VOL. m. 13 
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first time each began to know somewhat of 
the other's mind, and Edith learnt to regret 
that she had not made her mother her confi- 
dante earlier in life, a regret which many 
another girl has learnt more bitterly even 
than she did. 

So time passed on, and the doctors ordered 
change of scene and climate for their patient. 
Accordingly, Edith and her mother, with a 
maid and the old butler, started off abroad, 
and for the last year had been exiles from 
home, and wanderers on the' face of the con- 
tinent. They had wintered at Eome, and 
Edith had been so fascinated by its beauties 
and attractions that she could not tear herself 
away, and Lady O'Nei], seeing her so well 
occupied and amused, was glad to let her 
stay — she had foimd once more the comfort 
and consolation of praying in Catholic churches 
— each new one seemed like a home which 
had been known before; hours would pass 
while she knelt quietly under those grand old 
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arches, watching the light playing upon the 
altar and letting the peace and stillness sink 
into her soul. In her day-dreams, she saw 
before her a long solitary life, but no dread 
came with the vision ; it should be devoted to 
God and the poor. 

Her former life had been as wicked and 
irreligious as she was capable of imagining a 
life to be, therefore her future should be de- 
voted to making reparation for her past. As 
soon as she had at all recovered her strength, 
she had begun to visit the poor, and she was 
now constantly with them, attending to their 
complaints, and relieving their wants. Lady 
O'Neil let her do whatever she liked, and 
sympathised with all her occupations. 

So the winter passed, and in the summer 
they went first to the Italian lakes, and then 
to Chamounix, where they were when this 
chapter opened. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Edith had not regained her beauty; the 
perfection of her features of course could not 
alter, but the bright colouring and joyous ex- 
pression which had thrown the charm of sun- 
shine over them were gone. She was pale and 
very thin and grave ; many of her dose crop- 
ped hairs were gray, and her forehead was 
lined by suffering, but in spite of these disad- 
vantages she was still well-looking enough to 
attract attention, wherever she went. Stran- 
gers who met her travelling, and in society in 
Rome, into which she went a little, said that 
what formed her great fascination was the 
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mingled gentleness and dignity in her man- 
ners, which threw a spell round her presence. 
If actual beauty had gone, the charm of an 
humble and religious heart had supplied its 
place. She was always the same now, equable, 
kind, and sweet to every one ; formerly she 
had been charming by fits and starts. 

Her favourite amusement at Chamoimix 
was wandering out alone on the mountains to 
gather edelweiss ; the peasants say — and their 
authority is at least as good as that by which 
many scientific facts are attested — that who- 
ever picks edelweiss for themselves, will never 
again do a dishonourable action, but then they 
must pick it for themselves, and it only grows 
high up, and in dangerous places. The weight 
of Edith's dishonourable — as she termed it — 
past, pressed so heavily on her that she never 
tired of searching for this enviable plants 

In her long solitary wanderings amongst 
those glorious mountains, with their dashing 
streams, and their pine woods, thoughts of 
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Greoffiy came back to her mind ; it was not 
wrong now to think of him, not wrong but 
most bitter ; before, though, it was wrong of 
her to think of him at all, still when she did 
think of him it was with esteem and admira- 
tion, but now she could not feel either, her 
idol had fallen ; though she still loved him — 
for it seemed as if nothing could destroy her 
love — she could never respect him again, his 
last interview with her had made that impos- 
sible, but still she thought of him, and thought 
very often and very much, for he had won her 
heart, and nothing but death could drive him 
from it. 

After GeoflBy's'Jast interview with her, he 
had got appointed to a ship on foreign service, 
and had been in South America for four years. 
That interview had shown him himself as well 
as Edith, and henceforth his part in it could 
only hope to survive, as the fly survives, em- 
bedded in the clear amber of his antagonist's 
repulse ; it made him a changed man, how- 
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ever, he began to lead an unselfish life, and 
while retaining his power, grew gradually 
in kindness to others, and thought for 
them. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

"Any letters?" asked Edith, coming into 
their private sitting-room at the hotel one 
morning with her hat in her hand. 

** No, dear, none, but the * Court Journal' 
from Marion," said Lady O'Neil, laying down 
the paper which she had been reading, and 
looking intently at her daughter while she 
kept her hand on it. "My child, there is 
something in it which I don't think you 
ought to see." 

" Why V she answered with her quizzical 
smile, " has papa been getting mixed up with 
any fashionable romance in high life ?" 
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Lady O'Neil laughed outright. 

"Edith, it will be hard to bear at first," 
she said, and still kept her hand on the 
paper. 

" A little brandy and soda perhaps would 
help me/' said Edith quaintly ; " shall I ring 
for the waiter ?" 

Her mother laughed, and looked down at 
the paper as if she was puzzled. 

" Well," she said at length, " you must 
know it sooner or later, and you seem in 
good spirits to-day, so perhaps it's as well 
you should see it at once." 

Without waiting for her to change her 
mind again, Edith took up the paper, and 
having glanced over a few paragraphs, came 
to " Marriage of Sir Hengist Horsair, Bart., 

of Horsair Castle, shire." It was a long, 

glowing accoimt of the splendours of the 
festivities and the beauty of the bride, Miss 
Sybil Maltravers. Edith read it through 
calmly, and with but a slight blush. 
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*' It appears to have been very grand/' 
she said quietly, as she laid it down. " I am 
so glad for both their sakes," she added sin- 
cerely. ** I must write and congratulate 
them." Then she walked to the window 
and stood looking out for some time in 
silence. 

That afternoon she went for a long walk 
up the moimtains to look for edelweiss. She 
was so occupied with her own thoughts, 
that she did not notice the clouds gathering 
all roimd ; she had clambered up very high 
on the moimtain — ^at least very high for a 
girl to go alone without a guide. Once when 
she was stooping down to look for edelweiss 
in a crevice, she saw snow-flakes on her 
hand. She looked up and found that a dark 
cloud himg overhead, and that she was in 
the middle of a snow storm. She stood still 
in dismay. She had taken no heed of the 
path she had come, trusting to a few large 
distant landmarks to find her way back. 
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Now she could not see three yards before 
her; the snow was blinding, and the wind 
piercing, and she was already chilled and 
tired from her long walk, besides which, 
every step was dangerous, as she was close 
to some precipices. She sat down in despair. 
The night was coming on — ^another hour, 
and it would be dark. 

" Perhaps," she thought, " I am going to 
die now. My life is passed. No one wants 
me now on eartL*' 

A quarter of an hour went by, and the 
snow lay so thick round about her, that she 
began to fear that when the storm had 
cleared she would not be able, tired as she 
was, to wade through it. 

She pondered on this. "Mamma will be 
so aniious," she thought. "Oh, poor mamma I" 

At that moment she heard the sound as if 
some one was jumping from rock to rock 
behind her ; in another moment a man stood 
at her side. As she looked at him she once 
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again thought some spirit had taken the 
shape of Geofl5y Fyndema 

She stared at him, and he at her. His 
breath came quick and short, and her cheeks 
rivalled the snow. 

" Stand up," he said, " you will catch cold 
flitting." 

She Was on her feet in an instant. In 
another moment a guide and a porter joined 
them. 

"We have been up the mountain," said 
Geoflfry ; " they will show us the way home. 
Aliens done !" and he waved his hand im^ 
periously to the guide. The guide and the 
porter went on, and they followed sUently. 

After walking for some time, they at last 
got clear of the snow storm, and shook the 
snow off themselves. Then Geofl&y — as it 
was his nature — ^plunged at once into the 
flubject uppermost in both their minds. 

" Miss 0*Neil, before I ask you how you 
axe, or what you are doing here, I must ask 
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your pardon for what I said to you the last 
time .we met. There has not been a moment 
ever since in which I have not repented of 
it most bitterly." His voice shook with emo- 
tion. " Your conduct showed me myself, and 
I have been, I hope, a different man since 
that day. All I want now is your pardon." 
" You have it," she said very low. 
He looked at her in silence for a minute 
or two, and then he spoke. He told her 
the history of his love, and how he still loved 
her. 

When they reached the hotel they were 
engaged. 

Yes, engaged. She had found GeoflOy 
changed from what he had been into what 
she had always fancied he was, until her mind 
was so rudely deceived by that dreadful ap- 
parition of him on the fatal day on which she 
had been laid prostrate with the commence- 
ment of her brain fever. She found the re- 
ality had been changed into the ideal, and 
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more than this — crowning joy in her cup — 
she heard from his own lips that it was her 
example, her words, the force of her character 
acting on his which had changed him — she 
had gained that object which it is a woman's 
highest mission to strive after, and her 
proudest laurel wreath to attain the reforma- 
tion and the ennoblement of the man she 
loved. 

That walk home to the hotel, cold and 
benumbed, and aching in every joint, as she 
had been, was so full of intense and inde- 
scribable joy, that it would amply have com- 
pensated for a hundred years of sujBFering 
such as she had gone through in the past 
months. To find that he was all she had femcied 
him, that better self into which she had ideal- 
ized him in the days of their first acquaint- 
ance, to be able with a clear conscience and 
an honest loyal heart to love him and to 
listen to words of love from his lips ; this did 
her more good physically, as well as mentally, 
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than all the medicmes, all the change of air, 
even all the sea-bathing that any number of 
doctors could have ordered her. That walk 
brought their old glow of health to her pale 
cheeks, and the brightness, whose banishment 
had made her look prematurely old, to her 
eyes ; that outward beauty for which Hengist 
had loved her, but to which GeoflBy had been 
comparatively indifferent, revived, and before 
many weeks of her engagement were over 
had equalled, ay, and excelled^ the freshness 
of her earliest days. 

Geoffry poured out all his heart — that re- 
served, implacable heart — ^to her. He told 
her of his misery and agony when he came 
to his sober senses that time after she had 
left him after having spurned his vain and 
infamous proposals as they had deserved — 
how he had felt that henceforth his part in 
the interview could only hope to survive as 
the fly survives embedded in the clear amber 
of his antagonist's repulse — ^how the words 
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she had spoken to him then^ and still more 
the manner in which she had spoken them, 
the indignant flash in her eyes^ the ringing 
scorn in her voice had awakened a new life 
within him, showing him what he had been, 
and acting both as a beacon-light to guide 
him to a nobler ambition, and as a tonic to 
stimulate him to attain it. The recollection 
of that scene had been burnt in upon his 
whole inner being, and in every fature mo- 
ment of temptation, at every turning-point in 
his daily existence, under every trial which 
his resolve to be better had to endure, it rose 
before him like a herald who summons the 
brave to battle, or a guardian angel who 
shields a wanderer from danger. So feir had 
he succeeded in his efforts that he had gone 
on rising in the estimation of all with whom 
he was connected, and securing for himself a 
good name and a social standing which no 
wife need have blushed to share. 

All this he told her, and she listened, as it 
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were, entranced, only that no trance was ever 
yet gilded with so bright a glory, or barbed 
with so keen and real a joy. And as she 
looked at him, though she only did so now 
and then, somewhat shyly, she could not but 
acknowledge to herself the truth of his words, 
for his whole countemance was changed ; the 
power which had formed for her the chief 
source of its attraction was still there, if any- 
thing increased and enhanced, he had quelled 
that foe within the fortress which requires a 
hotter energy and a higher courage than to 
conquer a troop of cavalry, or a squad of in- 
fantry, or an enemy's ironclad ; but that rough, 
ill-tempered, almost brutal look, which had 
been its greatest weakness and its greatest 
dis%urement, had vanished, and in ite pla«e 
were softened lines round his mouth and on 
his brow which, though they aged him, yet 
became him more than the freshness of the 
halest youth. 

As she recognised this, and was conscious 
VOL. m. 14 
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that without any undue vanity, without lay- 
ing the flattering unction falsely to her soul, 
her influence had been the secret motive 
power which had worked the metamorphosis ; 
her heart could not but swell with a grand 
self-congratulation, a wild, new delight, an 
honest and honourable pride which no woman 
need be ashamed to own, but rather which it 
should be the one object of every woman's 
life to obtain a legitimate cause for. What a 
rich, entrancing joy surrounded the two lovera 
as they walked along side by side mingling 
their hearts and thoughts together, as the 
mountain streams mingled their waters as. 
they rolled and sparkled along within ear- 
shot. 

Oh, how different was this to any walk 
with Sir Hengist ! Truly Edith did not envy 
Sybil now, though she had taken her revenge 
and captured the "catch of the season.'' 
How different to the forced interest in his 
conversation, the continual effort to chain her 
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attention to his words, was this flood of pas- 
sionate affection, which no effort could res- 
train, this intense trembling excitement when* 
ever he opened his lips, though so quickly did 
her heart respond that she seemed to know 
the words he was going to speak before he^ 
uttered them. 

And then how different were those cold,, 
flippant replies, which were aU that her 
honesty of nature had allowed her to make to- 
the earnest, tender words, which in spite of 
her efforts at dignity, now came sweUing to- 
her lips, and pouring out through their un- 
willing portals ! Ah 1 truly great had been 
her escape, because as it occurred to her — 
suppose this apparently irresistible affection 
had come after her marriage with Sir Hengist^ 
what would have become of her ? Ah, what 
indeed 1 and the thought of the novel returned 
to her mind. 

** I would never have seen him," she re- 
solved mentally, " nor allowed him to speak 

14—2 
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to me, and though my life might be a miser- 
able blank, still it would have been an honour- 
able, a conscientious one ! But now how 
diflTerent! Truly, God has been very good 
to me/' 

That walk home through that lovely alpine 
valley for evermore was enshrined in each of 
their hearts as the brightest gem in the crown 
of almost imclouded happiness which encircled 
their future life. No cares of riches or posi- 
tion came to mar the supreme spotless delight 
which enveloped them both; 

Edith knew that he was penniless, more 
than suspected he was a forger's son, and that 
forger's victim her own father ; but she cared 
not a straw, in fact, she never gave it a second 
thought ; he was Geoffry, her lover, her be- 
loved, her idol, her darling, and if he had 
been a shoeless beggar at the road-side, the 
son of a pirate, a pick-pocket and a murderer 
all in one, she would have felt exactly the 
same towards him as if he had been the son 
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of a duke, with the income of a railway con- 
tractor. 

As to what his feelings were, a poor home- 
less wanderer who had never heard words of 
love from any lips ; him, accustomed to harsh 
snubs and black looks on ail sides from his 
cradle up till now, to have the wealth of affec- 
tion of the noblest and most charming woman 
he had ever seen, ever dreamt of, poured 
lavishly at his feet, was almost more than his 
senses could bear — only that he returned it so 
fully, so entirely, he would certainly have lost 
his mental balance. 

The Edith of his dreams, the woman whose 
image had never left his heart, since first he 
saw it ; her, whom he had grown latterly to 
look on as too infinitely above him even to 
mention her name, as more of an angel than a 
himian being ; yes, her, the saint of his 
deepest devotion, though worshipped from an 
illimitable distance, was now close at his side, 
telling him in accents which he could not have 
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mistaken, even if he would, that she loved 
him. Oh, joy, passing the joy ordinarily 
given to us men in this miserable world. 

And so they walked on, and had that 
whole valley been paved with diamonds and 
emeralds set in gold, it, so far from surpris- 
ing either of them, would only have appeared 
quite natural. 

Astonished indeed was Lady O'Neil to see 
her daughter return imder such chaperonage. 
She was waiting on the doorstep of the hotel, 
pale with terror and apprehension, having 
despatched more than seven messengers and 
guides in different directions to look for her 
missing truant. As she advanced to meet 
her with an exclamation of pleasure and 
surprise, Edith ran forward and thr^w her- 
self into her arms, while she murmured in 
her ear, "Oh, mamma., I am so happy, so 
happy." 

Here she broke off, for emotion choked her 
voice. 
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But there was no need for her to add any 
supplement; her mother had been more be- 
hmd the scenes during her daughter's past 
life than that daughter had any idea of, and 
astonished as she was to see Geoffry appear 
at such a time, in such a place, yet his pre- 
sence sufficiently accounted to her mind for 
her sudden burst of happiness. 

" My child, what a fright you have given 
me ! I thought you were lost 1" 

"I should have been, had not Mr. ^ynr 
deme saved me/' 

Lady O'Neil had been inclined to receive 
him coldly, but this changed the current of 
her feelings. She turned to him with her 
old radiant smile, though her eyes were 
dimmed with tears of joy at welcoming her 
daughter home again in safety. 

" This is the second time, Mr. Fynderne, 
that you have laid us under a, debt of grati- 
tude to you ; for the first I have never 
thanked you — in fact you took good care I 
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should not ; but now I unite all my thanks 
in one/' and she gave his hand a shake which 
brought the colour to his cheeks. "You 
must come into the hotel and recount your 
adventures over supper. You must both be 
famished, you poor things/' and she led the 
way upstairs to the O'Neils' private sitting- 
room. While GeoflOy stayed there to warm 
himself by the wood fire which Lady O'Neil, 
who was always cold, had kindled, Edith 
followed her mother to her bedroom. 

" Mamma !" she exclaimed, the moment 
the door was closed, " he says he loves me — 
he has loved me for years — ever since first 
he saw me," and she hid her face on her 
mother s neck. 

Lady O'Neil was not surprised, and though 
she perceived clearly the difficulties in their 
path, which were hidden from the lovers' 
eyes, and also caught the foreshadowing of 
her own desolation, which a fulfilment of 
their wishes necessarily entailed, yet she was 
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too unselfish, too truly a mother in her heart, 
not to rejoice at her child's happiness. 

Geoffry trembled as he wondered how 
Lady O'Neil would receive the news, and 
when he heard her returning footsteps he 
could have counted the beatings of his heart ; 
but his natural courage strengthened him ; 
few had so little of the inherent weakness 
and timidity which hangs about all human 
nature as he ; physically nothing could have 
caused him 'a tinge of fear, but morally he 
was not quite so secure. In this instance, 
however, he had little need to dread, as 
he was conscious with a thrill of joy as 
he raised his eyes to his future mother-in- 
law^s face. 

She advanced, and shook his hand silently; 
her whole heart was too full to speak, but he 
felt in that moment that she entirely accepted 
him for a son, without reserve, without hesi- 
tation. The fact was, she was so delighted 
at the sudden change wrought in her daughter 
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by the events of the last few hours, that had 
he who was the cause of it been much more 
objectionable than he was, she would have 
received him cordially, and felt gratitude 
towards him. 

Who can describe what it was to him, an 
outcast, a wanderer, a homeless exile, to be 
received into the intimate confidence and 
companionship of the two most charming and 
beautiful women he had ever met ? He felt 
as if he had been tossing about in a bleak 
sleety gale on the wide expanse of the 
ocean for years and years, and had at length 
in the very midst of it, when well nigh 
starved, and perishing from hunger and cold, 
suddenly, without the slightest gradation of 
temperature, found himself in the warmest, 
most glorious sunshine, bathed in a flood of 
light, after the howling of the outer dark- 
ness, surrounded by the most exquisite 
scenery and flowers, and listening to the 
divinest music — the music of her voice — 
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than which none on earth could be to his 
ears so transporting. All his late years of 
self-discipline, all his painful, but noble eflforts 
at self-conquest, were amply, more than 
amply, richly out of all proportion rewarded, 
as such eflforts generally are. 

The news of her engagement caused more 
sensation, both in her immediate family and 
amongst the large circle of her acquaintances, 
than could have been anticipated. 

At first Sir Charles was not pleased, and 
wrote at once to Geoffry to ask him who his 
father was, and where he lived. And he 
wrote back to say what was the exact truth, 
that his father had died about six months 
previously, and that his mother was on her 
way back to England. Any more than this, 
anything relating to his father's antecedents, 
or to his own bygone history, or to the his- 
tory of his family, or of any of his connec- 
tions, he declined to say. 

Sir Charles then wrote back two very hasty 
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and irritated letters, one to his unfortunate 
wife — that relation who is such a charming^ 
scape-goat — scolding her roundly for having 
sanctioned the engagement without his per- 
mission, and especially until she had made 
further inquiries about Geoffry's relations, 
and one to the still more unfortunate lover, 
telling him that until he could reply satisfac- 
torily to his original questions, he must con-^ 
sider his engagement cancelled. 

Lady O'Neil herself undertook to reply to 
both these effusions, assuring Geoffry that> 
annoying as they undoubtedly were, he need 
be under no real apprehension ; she knew her 
husband too well to harbour for one moment 
the idea that he was likely to carry this 
severe treatment to any ultimate results. She 
knew how to humour him, she said ; and 
Geoffry felt thankful that she should have 
learned that essential part of a wife's duties ; 
he had no desire to combat her resolution, 
but was only too glad that she should under- 
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take the responsibility. Accordingly, Lady 
O'Neil wrote and asked her husband to come 
out at once to them himself, as it was impos- 
sible to explain the circumstances by letters, 
and laid before him what a very uncom- 
fortable position he was putting her in, by 
trying to make her the executioner of his 
severity. She also told him how much rein- 
jstated Edith's health already was, and how, 
instead of fearing she was really going into 
s. consumption, as lately, from her incessant 
cough and paleness, she had begun to do, she 
now hoped to see her regain her former 
healthfulness and beauty, as she certainly 
had regained her former spirits and bright- 
ness. 

So Sir Charles came out, and at one look 
at his daughter's face, one soft word from her 
lovely lips, was converted, as Lady O'Neil 
had felt sure he would be ; and, though he 
made a little feint of standing out and 
xesistance, yet he soon gave in, in words as 
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well as in heart, especially as he was obliged 
to see, and to acknowledge to himself the 
remarkable change which had passed over 
Geofl&y; how all his former sullenness had 
given place to genial kindness, and how his 
rough, grotesque manners had become softened 
and civilised, though pohshed they evidently 
never could be. His poverty now was the 
only real objection, and that was very great, 
so complete, in fact, that he had not a penny 
but his pay. And we all know, though I 
fancy we all blush to own, what the miserable 
dole so called is, the starvation remuneration 
which a grateful country so magnanimously 
metes out to the bravest, noblest, most self- 
devoted body of men to be found from one 
pole to the other, in reward for a life of the 
severest discipline, and the most incessant 
hardship, finished often by a loss of health, if 
not by a loss of life itself; and even should 
both survive, what a dazzling prize glitters 
before their enchanted eyes, to crown their 
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extreme old age; four hundred a-yeaxl an 
admiral's half-pay. 

Well, Sir Charles thought over all this, and 
considered how the price of everything had 
risen within the last few years, how coal was 
a little less than treble what it used to be, 
how meat was rising every day, so that we 
may soon expect a pound of beef and a piano- 
forte to be of equal value, though not of 
equal use, and how a poor navy captain whom 
he had recently met at his club had related 
to him that his wife was obliged to clothe hia 
eight children in garments made out of old 
canvas sails, the boys in tanned ones, the 
girls in white, and how she had invented 
seventeen different ways of cooking ship'a 
biscuits, puddings, fricas^e, beschm^le, &c.y 
and that the only animal food the family 
ever partook of was such as originated in the 
biscuits. 

All this Sir Charles thought of, and much 
more. He thought things were likely to go 
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on increasing in price, and how, perhaps, 
when they have carried a few more sewers 
into our wells, and alongside our drinking 
pipes, pure water might be a shilling a pint 
(he knew many people who would give 
more than that for it even now), and, con- 
sidering these manifold and diverse circum- 
stances, he judged it prudent to endeavour 
to postpone the marriage for at least a 
few months, an arrangement which neither 
of the lovers were at all willing to sanc- 
tion. 

But just at this juncture a letter arrived 
from Lord Daunt, who had heard of the 
engagement, and suspected something of the 
state of affairs, saying that he thought of 
paying the O'Neils a flying visit on his way 
home from Vichy, where he had been drinking 
the waters. Accordingly he arrived, and 
from the first showed a marked desire to 
become better acquainted with Geoffry, and 
Geoffry, who was in the most benign temper 
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with himself and every one else, was genial 
and pleasant with him. 

The result was that the last morning, about 
an hour before he was going away, he called 
him into his private room, and, having given 
him a chair, said, 

'^ Horrible cooking at this hotel, eh V 

"I really don't know, my lord," he an- 
swered, looking perplexed. ** I never thought 
about it." 

" Ah, there it is," and he sighed. *' Youth, 
^nd a good digestion, and all the world before 
you, and they might give you a crocodile's 
liver to eat, and you would think it venison 
pasty." 

Geoflfry smiled. 

"Take my advice, and make the best of 
youth while you have it; when you are 
gouty and dyspeptic, you can enjoy nothing, 
not even if you had a king's ransom. I'd 
give all my money, my position, and every- 
thing I possess, to be where and what I was 
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forty years ago ; you are just in that position^ 
all but for one thing ; make the best of it." 

He paused and sighed ; the one thing was 
that GeoflBy was loved by the woman of his 
affections, whereas he had not been. Edith 
was in many respects very like what her 
mother had been at her age, and, consequently, 
he could not but feel an unusual degree of 
sympathy with Geoffiry. He was no shallow 
man, and, though his good qualities were 
dwarfed by the huge overgrowth of selfishness 
in his heart, still there were enough of them 
left to make him recognize their counterparts 
in Geofiry. There was something original 
about Geoflfry, too, which caught the fancy of 
his own odd, and what Harry called gim- 
crackish mind. 

" There appears to be no drawback in your 
prospects in life ; such a digestion as I never 
heard of — didn't even know the cooking here 
was bad — ^well, as long as that lasts you, no 
misfortune can be overwhelming. He paused 
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again, and then continued in an altered and 
graver tone. " You have chosen a wife, and, 
above all, she has chosen you, who would 
make any man's life happy. Take care of 
her. Be worthy of her. Live up to the 
example she will set you, and no one will have 
any reason to complain of you, not even 
O'Neil, who, I see, disapproves of the match 
from a pecuniary point of view." He stopped, 
and cleared his throat. "You see Miss 
O'Neil has been accustomed to so many lux- 
uries which you will be unable to supply out 
of your pay, that naturally he fears, in her 
present delicate state of health, she may suffer 
from the loss of them. Unfortunately, the 
rigid parent invariably thinks more of the 
money than the man, — 

'* ' Quantum quisque su& nummorum servat in area 
Tantum liabet et fidei, — ^ 

and the young lady of the man more than 
the money, which is far the worst of the 
two," and he sighed, "as there are ways of 

15—2 
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getting money from stealing downwards, but 
none of making yourself another person — 
though, indeed, I always say I feel like 
another person after the first few days^ 
yachting of the season. Well, to come to 
the point, you are poor ; you will pardon me 
for saying so ;" and he bowed his head 
slightly, " and I conclude you wish you were 
not, eh r 

Then Geoflfry made an answer which com- 
pletely won the old man's heart 

'^ I can never be poor, my lord, while I pos- 
sess her afiections." 

Lord Daunt's eyes sparkled. 

" Good, right good T' and he looked with 
the utmost approval at the rough plain face 
before him. "But you see," he continued, 
dryly, after a moment, " Miss O'Neil cannot 
live upon her own affections with the same 
aubstantial support as you appear to derive 
from them, especially as you have possession 
of them." 
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" I am only too conscious of it/' said Geoffry, 
humbly, *^ and I have thought of leaving the 
navy, and entering some business — business 
is everything in the present day, no one in 
their senses would go into the army or navy 
now, I should think, if they had their choice." 

"Quite true, quite true, all the doing of 
the Liberal government, the head of it has 
managed beautifully to ruin everything he put 
his hand to," and he sighed again as he lolled 
back in his chair. " At the same time," he 
continued, cautiously, " I don't advise business 
in your present position, though I should go 
into business if I had to begin life again, as 
the best chance for winning a duchess or a 
princess ; a railway king, that's the thing, to 
be with your throne surrounded by the broken 
arms and legs of your fortunate and loyal sub- 
jects." He cleared his throat, — " However, to 
return to the point. Lady O'Neil would not 
approve of the business arrangement, I think 
— she would consider it infra dig., though it 
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m very laudable of you to suggest it — so I 
have concocted another plan, which is simpler 
and easier," and he took a sealed letter out of 
his pocket ; " before I give you this letter I 
make two conditions, one is that you never 
mention its contents to me, the other is that 
you don't open it until after twelve o'clock 
to-morrow; will you give me your word of 
honour to observe both." 

'a will, my lord." 

" Here it is, then, and I wish you a long 
life and a happy one, and many of them, as 
they say in Ireland. Now good-bye, and 
don't wear a yellow waistcoat at your wed- 
ding." 

Geoffry pocketed the envelope, looking ra- 
ther mystified, and having wrung the old 
man's hand, left the room. 

Lord Daunt started for Eome the next 
morning at ten. At twelve Geoflfry went into 
the O'Neils' room, and calling Edith out on to 
the balcony, they opened together the mys- 
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terious letter. A cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds dropped out. 

When GeoflQry, who never left the navy, but 
had a coast-guard appointment, and Edith 
had been married some years, and had lived 
-quietly at a sea-side place, bringing up their 
two little boys with the intention of making 
them business men, they one season came up 
to town, to stay with Lady O'Neil for a week 
or two, as Geoffry thought it would amuse 
Edith to see a little of the gay world again, of 
which she used once to form such a brilliant 
•ornament. They went one evening to a splen- 
did entertainment, at a magnificent ducal re- 
sidence, where Edith had often gone in the 
days of her youth, where, in fact, she had 
made her d6bAt. As she and GeoflTry were 
standing near the door, soon after their entry, 
"Sir Hengist and Lady Horsair" were an- 
nounced, and in they walked while Edith's 
heart beat almost to sufifocation. They did 
^not see her, but stood conversing with one of 
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the host's daughters. Sir Hengist had aged 
a good deal, and Edith, who had been so long^ 
accustomed to gazing on Geoflfry's powerful 
face, thought he looked more irresolute, weak, 
and undefined than ever, but still she could 
not look at him without a thousand diflferent 
feelings surging up within her, and many keen 
pangs striking her heart It was truly a great 
shock to see that face she had once called her 
own, now removed as far from her as one pole 
from another ; that man whom she had grown so 
accustomed to consider as her property, almost 
her husband, that she felt as he advanced into 
the room that she had actually a right of pos- 
session over him, and to know that he was no 
more to her than any ordinary acquaintance 
in the room. 

Geoffry watched with intense interest every 
varying expression of her face, that beautiful 
face which, passionate as had been his 
devotion to it jfrom the first, he had grown ta 
love better and better every day — ^but Edith 
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was so absorbed that for once she did not 
think of him. Every scene which had been 
enacted between her and her former lover, 
every moment which they had passed alone 
together rose before her mind with such ago- 
nizing vividness that she longed to leave the 
room or to turn away and hide her burning 
cheeks on Geoflfry's shoulder. "Poor, poor 
old Hengist," she thought, " how shamefully 
I treated you ; but now," and she glanced at 
Sybil, " I do hope and trust you are happy in 
spite of me. My poor old Hengist," and she 
felt all her old sympathy and compassion for 
him revive, as the long line of each successive 
act of her conduct, like the lines of the kings 
of England, with their dates, rose and stood 
before her. 

Just at that moment the master of the ce- 
remonies, who was a very grand man, and 
arranged how the couples should go in to 
dinner, and who was a perfect stranger to her, 
came up and paired off a few couples, then 
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leading Sir Hengist in her direction, while she 
felt as if the floor was giving way beneath her, 
came nearer and nearer until he stood close in 
front of her. 

" Sir Hengist Horsair,*' he said, in a pomp- 
ous business-like tone. "Mrs. Fjmdeme," 
then he whispered to Sir Hengist, "you will 
lead her to dinner, please." Oh, well was it 
for Edith that she had leamt the great lesson 
•of imselfishness — ^in thinking of him she forgot 
herself, in pitying him she lost for the moment 
her own self-conscious shame — otherwise those 
few seconds might have cost her dear. He, 
poor man, turned so deadly pale, so ghastly, 
that GeoflBy involuntarily stepped forward to 
support him. But at that instant the master 
of the ceremonies took GeoflBy's arm and led 
him away to introduce him to his ' fate,' in the 
person of a strong-minded young lady of sixty, 
with spectacles, who attacked him at once 
upon woman's rights, and who seemed to 
'think him so wicked for being a man at 
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all, that at last he began to wonder if he 
had not. mistaken his vocation in being 
one. 

Meantime the couples were rapidly disap- 
pearing, arm in arm, down the broad marble 
staircase, and Sir Hengist still stood with his 
hands clasped and his eyes starting out of his 
head, as he stared and stared at Edith, She 
retained her composure far the best of the two 
— and wildly as her heart was beating so as 
almost to suffocate her, and brilliant as was 
the blush upon her cheek — age had not de- 
stroyed, as she hoped it would, that hateful 
infirmity of blushing — yet her high-bred self- 
command, the power of looking unlike what 
she felt, which is one of the rewards of mixing 
in worldly society, together with her own 
native energy and determination stood her 
now in good stead. She felt that many eyes 
were fixed upon her, and that people were 
beginning to wonder what was the matter 
with her and her partner. So she spoke, and 
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every tone thrilled through him, low as were- 
the words. 

" Forgive me/' what a world of untold feel-^ 
ing and meaning there was in those two words> 
"but we are being observed; will you not 
take me down to dinner V 

Mechanically, as if forced by the gentle-^ 
man-like instinct within him, he stepped 
forward, and without uttering a word, oflfered 
her an arm, which trembled so much that the 
conventional idea of support was out of the 
question — she placed on it a hand which waa 
scarcely more steady, and so they went down 
the broad stairs, amidst the blaze of lights and 
the scent of countless flowers, looking a noble 
and well-matched couple, as they had always 
done, and exciting the admiration of all the 
servants, and of the whole dining-room as they 
swept in together — Hengist taking Edith to- 
dinner once more. As they entered the room 
Sybil, who had been taken down by a portly 
M.P., and was standing at the opposite side 
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of the long table, raised her eyes, and saw 
them for the first time. She started so vio- 
lently that she caused her parliamentary ad- 
mirer to look up in surprise, she did not change 
-colour — as Edith always used to say, for ob- 
vious reasons — ^but she trembled so violently 
that she was obliged to lean on the table for 
support. Edith felt those snake-like eyes 
were fixed on her, she returned the glance 
simply and openly, and made a slight bow, 
which Sybil was far too much upset to notice. 
All her old dislike and scorn of Sybil's dispo- 
fiition came back, though shorn of the poison 
of jealousy and malice which had barbed it 
in bygone days — '* She looks the same as 
ever, but perhaps she is really improved in 
her heart," she thought ; " straw floats and 
gold sinks." 

But it was Sybil's turn now to be jealous. 
If her rival had lost her looks at the time 
of her illness, she had regained them now 
with a vengeance, which was unconscious as 
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it was supreme. All her old grace and love- 
liness became more than ever apparent in 
her handsome matron s dress, with the super- 
added beaming good humour and slight em- 
bonpoint which marriage and happiness had 
bestowed ; no whit of her old dignity was 
lost, but rather there was a greater majesty- 
bestowed by that highest honour of woman- 
hood, the privilege of being a mother. Her 
hair was as golden as ever, her skin as trans- 
parently fair, her features as lovely, and 
their expression very much improved. But 
Sybil need not have feared. At no time,, 
even in her worst days, had Edith been- 
capable of stooping to the infamous mean- 
ness of endeavouring to attract affections- 
which had been solenmly pledged to another ;: 
now the possibility of doing so never dawnei 
on her mind. 

The company were soon seated, and Sir 
Hengist was sitting staring vacantly at hia. 
soup-plate full of soup. 
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" Oh, do eat your soup/' said Edith, her 
voice involuntarily falling into somewhat of 
its old dictatorial tone, though so muck 
sweeter and kindei: than of old ; " people 
will think you are ill, or that I have poisoned 

you." 

And so mechanically he began to eat, and 
when he had got quite through it, and drunk 
a glass of wine, he screwed up his courage- 
to speak — ^to speak and to look ; to look, yes 
— and to be dazzled and bewitched, as he did 
so, almost as much as in the days of old. 

" I did not know. Miss O'Neil, that you 
were in town." 

She laughed outright now her old merry 
laugh, the sound of "Miss O'Neil" was so 
extraordinary to her unprepared ears. How 
that laugh thrilled him, how it brought 
before his mind a long tableau of scenes in 
his past life ! how it awoke in him that fatal 
fever of love and admiration which had slum- 
bered so long, which he thought had passed 
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^way for ever I Oh, his guardian angel, draw 
near now, for great is his danger, great as 
his blindness to it. 

But Edith was regaining her composure, 
-and falling into the natural sensation of being 
next to him, and making conversation with 
him, and teasing him again. 

** We only came up for a week or two to 
see mamma and some of our old friends. I 
have not seen or heard of you for a very 
long time," she paused with a slight smile. 
" I did see your name in the paper once 
about a cattle show ; you got the prize, I 
think, for Alderney cows, ten pounds. I 
hoped at the time, I remember, you would 
send it to the Yachtsmen's Orphans Provident 
Society ; did you ?" 

..He smiled in spite of himself. 

"Na-o, I would if you had written one 
line to that effect to me. No, I bought a 
bracelet for Sybil with it" 

She coloured. 
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"That was quite right. How well she is 
looking; I hope she is as well as she ap- 
pears." 

" Yes, thanks," he said shortly. 

There was a silence again for some minutes, 
neither of them seemed to like to break it ; 
then he asked for Harry, and went through 
a whole string of inquiries about the different 
members of her family. This, with the 
amount of conversation, questioning, and an- 
swering, which it necessarily entailed, occu- 
pied the whole of dinner. It was not until 
the dessert was being handed round, that he 
looked at her, with an expression which she 
knew too well, and which made her form a 
determination in her own mind, and said — 

"And you yourself, are you quite well, 
and happy?" 

The hot blood mantled to her brow, her 
lip trembled, but she answered, calmly and 
with the cold dignity he used to dread in 
the days of old : 
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" Perfectly so, thank you." 

She saw that, little as she meant it, and 
little as she wished it, her society was not 
safe for him, and she determined, with the 
quick decision of her nature, that as this was 
their first, so it should be their last meeting 
for many a long year — as far, at least, aa 
she was concerned. She was sorry for this- 
for her own sake, as her heart had softened! 
very much towards him, and all her old sym- 
pathy for him, which, however, had never 
amoimted to love, returned. It was so 
natural, so home-like, to be talking easily 
and familiarly with him again, and recalling 
bygone days and scenes, that it caused her 
great pleasure; but that high and religious 
sense of duty which had come to her during 
the mission, had never left her, but increased 
rather than diminished with the responsi- 
bility of wedded life, so after a few moments' 
consideration, she said gently — 

"You were so kind as to say, a few 
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minutes ago, that you would call on us, and 
I am sure mamma will be delighted to see 
you; but we may probably have left town, 
as we only remain a day or two more; be- 
sides, we are so busy that it is almost hope- 
less to find us at home, so I trust you will 
not feel disappointed." 

His eyes filled with tears ; she checked the 
quick sorrow and sympathy which rose for 
him in her heart, but her voice would not 
sound other than exceedingly kind, as she 
said— 

"If we are to part now for some time. 
Sir Hengist, as I think it will be better we 
should, you must allow me before I leave 
you to congratulate you upon the happiness 
which I see you possess, and to hope that 
it may continue to your life's end,** 

He did not attempt to answer her ; his 
eyes were swimming in tears, and emotion 
completely choked his voice. A minute 
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afterwards the move was made, and the 
ladies left the room. 

And now, dear reader, I have done my 
best to make your answer easy to you, but 
still it remains with you to say, "Was she 
tamed?" 



THE END. 
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